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The Close Friend of 240,000 Farmers 


Your eye is on the farmer. 

What farmer? 

The answer comes automatical- 
ly—the farmer of Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Tex- 
as, Colorado. 

For, of all other farmers, he has 
the most money. Of all other 
farmers, he and his family are 
most trained to buy through ad- 
vertising. You are very particu- 
larly anxious to reach him. 

For how little money can you 
get closest to the ears of the best 
of these farmers? 

* There is but one answer—for 
$1.00 a line,in the Missouri Valley 
Farmer, 240,000 guaranteed. This 
is a lower rate for so much circu- 
lation proved than any farm paper 
in the country offers. All other 
farm papers combined, west of 
Ohio, cannot show such circula- 
tion. 

But don’t choose a farm paper 
for economy in rates alone— 
choose for close touch with sub- 
scribers, and pulling power. 

The Missouri Valley Farmer 
pas been cementing its hold on 

FigSo uthwest farmers for 16 years, 
and there is simply no language 
strong enough to describe how 
ingrown a part of farm life it has 
become. If you want letters, I 
can send you enough for several 
days’ reading. But to my mind, 
the fact that three-fourths of its 
readers renew unfailingly every 


THE MISSOURI VALLEY FARMER 


year, in advance, is by far the 
strongest proof. I go after the 
very best editorial matter and 
print a paper bound to get under 
the vest of any farmer who picks 
it up. 

Every issue contains 400 or 
more advertisers; and 81 per cent 
of them renew their contracts. 75 
per cent of future space is NOW 
reserved by well-known advertis- 
ers who have been with us for 
years. I regard these statements 
of facts to be worth a Babel of 
talk. You know. that these 400 
advertisers are in for but one rea- 
son—profit, and that they would- 
n’t stay in one month if they did- 
n't get it. If 324 out of 400 ad- 
vertisers renew, and reserve space 
in advance, then it is no longer 
claimed, but proved and certified 
that this medium brings its ad- 
vertisers splendid results. If 
there is any better medium to 
reach this richest farm and stock- 
raising country in the world, then 
my 400 advertisers haven’t dis- 
covered it. 


You’ll be interested in the monthly 
“Capper Bulletin’—free for the ask- 
ing. Information handy at_ these 
branches: New York, 1806 Flatiron 
Bldg.. J. C. Feeley, manager; Chicago, 
409 U. S. Express Bidg., J. E. Brown, 
managet;. Kansas City, 401 Century 
Bldg., S. N. Spotts, manager. 


Arihanne Ooppanr 


Topeka, Kan, August 10, 1908. 





You Need New Business 
Go Where You’ll Get It 


Farmers are working overtime gathering the big- 
gest crops in years. 


Go where the money is. This year it’s in the far- , 


mers’ hands—with millions more coming to them. 


Many an advertiser wedded to a campaign and 
selling organization focused on city trade is missing 
the biggest opportunity of his business experience 
through his neglect of the farmers. 


The farmer buys the same up-to-date things as 
your city man, and a great many things the average 
city man never thinks of buying. | 


Farm Papers of Known Value 


include the one best farm paper in each section of the country— 
and offer you concentrated circulation of a quality and quantity 
not excelled by any general magazine. Here they are: 


The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, WwW 100,000 
The Michigan Farmer, Detroit, WwW 75,000 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, WwW 40,000 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ww 50,000 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, Ww 60,000 
The Farmer, St. Pau/, S-M_ 115,000 
Home and Farm, Louisville, S-M 100,000 
Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, S-M 52,000 

592,000 


May we send you a copy of our interesting little journal 


Standard Farm Paper Advertising ? 


GEORGE W. HERBERT WALLACE C. RICHARDSON 
Western Representative Eastern Representative 
1736 First Nat. Bank Building 725 Temple Court 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY 
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ADVERTISING FAILURES. 

INVESTIGATION OF THIS SKELETON 
IN THE CLOSET—EVERY ADVERTIS- 
ING MAN BELIEVES THAT THIS IS 
A VERY AWKWARD SUBJECT—IN- 
QUIRY SHOWS THAT ADVERTISING 
FAILURES ARE EXCEEDINGLY RARE, 
AND THAT A MAN HAS TO WORK 
HARD TO MAKE ONE, AND BACK IT 
UP WITH SHORT-SIGHTED BUSI- 
NESS POLICY AND A POOR COM- 
MODITY. 





Some time ago a reader of 
Printers’ INK said to the editor: 

“Now that you are preparing to 
deal with advertising matters at 
closer range, why not take up the 
subject of advertising failures? 
Air it thoroughly. For years, as 
each new advertising campaign 
began, you have described its 
characteristics, and patted on the 
back the man who was spending 
the money. But some of these 
advertisers subsequently failed, 
and have disappeared. Tell us 
what became of them. Show 
what was the matter.” 

So Printers’ INK began mak- 
ing inquiries among the advertis- 
ing agents. 

It quickly became apparent that 
this subject was the skeleton in 
the closet of every advertising 
man. Theagents drew long faces. 

Some thought it a subject to be 
left strictly alone, for the good of 
the order. Others considered it 
as something unpleasant that 
would have to be dealt with in 
the open eventually. But why 
not postpone this unpleasant dis- 
cussion until general business got 
back on its feet again? 

“We have never put an adver- 
tiser in the graveyard,” said each 
agent. “Not us!” 

When he made this statement, 
however, it implied his belief that 


other advertising agencies main- 
tain large private cemeteries in 
which to bury their mistakes. The 
average agent really believes in 
competitors’ failures. He fee.s 
that these are so many that, if 
somebody asked him to expose 
them all, he wouldn’t want to do 
it. That would be too dirty a 
thing to do even to a competitor. 

The investigation went on, how- 
ever, and some very curious things 
have been learned about Adver- 
tising Failures. 

In the first place, such mishaps 
are not common. Business fail- 
ures are. But a genuine failure 
of advertising itself is exceeding-~- 
ly rare. 

In the second place, advertising 
itself is almost fool-proof. 

It is literally astonishing how 
the most vague and commonplace 
advertising copy will produce busi- 
ness in indifferent mediums when 
it is backed by a reputable house 
with solid goods. To make a 
genuine failure in advertising 
takes about ten times as much in- 
genuity and work as to make a 
striking success, and then it has 
to be backed up with poor goods 
or a wavering business policy. 

The only man who has made a 
genuine failure of advertising in 
this country in recent years, it 
would seem, was a Wall Street 
plunger who carefully trained for 
it by making a failure in the cot- 
ton market, and then transferred 
his methods to advertising. 

Some years ago Thomas Bal- 
mer compiled an interesting table 
of “Dead Advertisers,” as he 
called them. Files of the maga- 
zines were taken a few years 
back, and.lists compiled of small 
advertisers who had used space a 
few times and then quit.. Mr. 
Balmer had a point to make in 
his inquiry—namely, that the use 
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of very small spaces meant fail- 
ure. By figures he proved his 
point. But obviously such an in- 
quiry, based on a few advertise- 
ments in old magazines, gave no 
direct evidence that the advertis- 
ing had failed. In this field there 
are dozens of business houses 
constantly experimenting with 
small advertisements. Some find 
that their method does not pay, 
and drop out after a few inser- 


tions. Others stop for lack of 
funds. The whole expenditure is 
usually so petty that it could 


weigh but lightly one way or the 
other in the business affairs of 
even a small concern. Mr. Bal- 
mer demonstrated that the adver- 
tiser who experiments with small 
spaces doesn’t usually get very 
far. But he would doubtless ad- 
mit that his term “Dead Adver- 
tisers” was applied to such cases 
chiefly to put them in a strong 
light. 

Now, when the _ investigator 
looks into what are assumed to 
be gigantic advertising failures, 
he finds conditions pretty much 
the same. Five years ago the 
magazines and newspapers were 
filled with large advertisements 
for some commodity. To-day 
that commodity is not advertised 
at all, and perhaps the house be- 
hind it has gone into bankruptcy. 
But almost invariably a wrong- 
headed business policy was re- 
sponsible for the failure—not ad- 
vertising. In many cases the ad- 
vertiser has accomplished his pur- 
_pose and stopped advertising. In 
other instances what is assumed 
to be a failure was really a suc- 
cess. 

Take “Force,” for 
The average advertising man im- 
mediately cites “Sunny Jim” as 
one of the spectacular failures, 
and believes that if the whole 
story were told it would amount 
to a revelation like “Frenzied Fi- 
nance.” The ,company manufac- 
turing “Force” is now being re- 
organized after a change in man- 
agement. 

But neither “Force” nor “Sun- 
ny Jim” were advertising failures 
in any sense. This breakfast food 
is to-day the third largest seller, 
with a turnover last year of 280,- 


example. 


ooo cases. A new advertising 
campaign under the new manage- 
ment is now running, and pulling 
new business at a_ remarkable 
rate. During the year when 
“Force” was advertised most ex- 
tensively and “Sunny Jim” filled 
the public eye, total sales of the 
commodity exceeded 800,000 cases, 
which brought a profit of one dol- 
lar a case to the company. At 
the same time the company was 
selling “H-O” at a good profit, 
and conducting a separate adver- 
tising campaign therefor. 
Unfortunately, the management 
was not satisfied with these two 
successes, and launched out into 
others, until fifteen or sixteen 
new products had been added. 
The most memorable of these was 
the self-raising pastry flour called 
“Presto,” which furnished the 
basis of an undoubted advertising 
failure. Thousands upon thousands 
of dollars were spent in exploiting, 
not “Presto” itself, but a set of 
wooden advertising characters 
known as the “Presto family.” It has 
been humorously remarked since 
that during the entire campaign 
the management did not once suc- 
ceed in telling the public what 
“Presto” really was. and how to 
use it. There is a decided ele- 
ment of truth in the statement. 
While giving attention to these 
new products the sales of “Force” 
began to fall off. Then, in an at- 
tempt to regain lost ground, vari- 
ous premium schemes | were fe- 
sorted to, and “swaps” with re- 
tailers tried as a substitute for 
advertising. Soon the credit of 
the company was not only im- 
paired, but it is stated on good 
authority that it was costing more 
to sell the whole line of nearly 


twenty products than could possi-.» 


bly have been realized on them all 
in the way of profits. Then the 
company’s creditors came _ to- 
gether, a plan of reorganization 
was evolved, bonds were issued 
and sold to Buffalo capitalists, 
and to-day the concern is being 
rapidly brought back onto a sound 
business basis by trustees who are 
Buffalo business men, acting for 
these bondholders. Rational ad- 
vertising forms the basis of re- 
construction. 
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“What ever became of the Ome- 
ga Oil geese?” was asked the 
other day, the inquirer hinting 
that an answer would lay bare an- 
other of the dark secrets of ad- 
vertising failure. It might be 
well to go up and talk with Bert 
Moses about this, and get some 
actual figures on the present sales 
of Omega Oil, one of the most 
profitable, clean and solid pro- 
prietary remedies. The Omega 
Geese paid their way. But they 
led to the development of a form 
of advertising that pays infinitely 
better. Compared with the pres- 
ent striking photographic copy 
used to exploit Omega Oil, the 
Omega geese were trivial. Mr. 
Moses confessed as much to 
PRINTERS’ INK some years ago, 
and ate his geese quite openly. 
But even with the geese Omega 
Oil was successful. 

Spim Soap furnishes an inter- 
esting basis upon which to dis- 
cuss advertising failure. This 
product was put onto the market 
some years ago by the late Mr. 
Knox, who had made a striking 
success of gelatine. His plans for 
marketing the soap were radical. 
Long acquaintance with the gro- 
cery trade in connection with his 
chief product led Mr. Knox to 
make a soap that grocers could 
sell in competition with the high- 
grade soaps sold by druggists. 
Spim Soap cost twenty-five cents 
a cake. As a means of pushing it, 
the manufacturer published ad- 
vertising attacking the drug trade, 
with the purpose of sending read- 
ers to the grocer for this particu- 
lar druggists’ specialty. This brief 
synopsis of conditions and adver- 
tising methods ought to enable 
the experienced business man to 


divine what obstacles the man- 
ufacturer prepared for him- 
self, 


Some authorities would be in- 
clined to place Spim Soap among 
the advertising failures. Yet it is 


still on the market, and reported 


to be an excellent property on a 
small scale, and an excellent prod- 
uct that would respond any time 
to a more conventional form of 
promotion. 

Mr. Sully, the Cotton King, is 
responsible for what was perhaps 


the only bona fide advertising 
failure of recent times. 

. When he left the cotton market 
two years ago, after a remark- 
able career, Mr. Sully’s attention 
was turned to the old Buchan 
business down in Pearl street. 
Buchan’s soaps, salves and oint- 
ments are not wdely known in 
the East. But in the Western 
cattle country the name is a house- 
hold -word, and Buchan products 
are standard remedies. This busi- 
ness had for years run along in a 
quiet, profitable fashion. 

Mr. Sully got control, ran the cap- 
italization up to nearly a million 
dollars, and began advertising 
Buchan’s Soaps. He approached 
several advertising agents, but 
when his plans had been outlined 
the agents uniformly said that, 
while feeling the greatest interest 
in Mr. Sully’s proposition,and wish- 
ing him every possible success, 
they didn’t believe they cared to 
handle his account. So the cot- 
ton man went ahead on his own 
steam. Street-car spaces were 
taken to display the mystic sym- 
bol “363,” which is the guarantee 
number of the concern under the 
pure food laws. After “363” had 
been impressed on the public, the 
newspapers were used to impress 
something else as far removed 
from real selling tactics. And so on. 

This whole episode lasted but a 
few months. Yet to-day it is only 
necessary to say “Mr. Sully” in a 
New York advertising agency or 
publisher’s office, and it has a per- 
ceptible cheering effect. Stories 
are told of how somebody needed 
an advertisement, and hurriedly 
sketched out an “idea” to be taken 
down for the cotton man’s ap- 
proval. The whole campaign was 
confined chiefly to such detached 
“ideas.” 

Nobody who knows anything of 
Mr. Sully is likely to have any- 
thing but esteem for him as a 
gentleman and a cotton operator. 
But when it came to playing that 
very old game of advertising 
soap, Mr. Sully was certainly a 
“lamb,” and he worked hard at it. 

These are characteristic stories 
that come to light when the awful 
skeleton of Advertising Failure is 
dragged out and rattled. Where 
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advertising men assume that there 
is much to be covered up, really 
there is nothing whatever. Little 
failures in advertising are com- 
mon enough. Solicitors meet 
every month the business man 
who has spent a few hundred dol- 
lars at one time or another on his 
own account, without competent 
advisors, and then stopped under 
the impression that he had failed 
—though very often he has ac- 
tually made an advertising suc- 
cess, and doesn’t know how to 
follow it up. 

Advertising men make errors of 
judgment—plenty of them. Any 
agent might cite instances in 
which a wrong course was fol- 
lowed. But only for a _ time. 
Agency practice to-day is such 
that nobody follows the wrong 
course long. Few agents nowa- 
days will accept an account re- 
stricted by conditions that he be- 
lieves mean failure. Against every 
error of judgment an agent might 
confess, he would cite instances of 
unpromising advertising projects 
rejected, and would-be clients held 
back from reckless speculation in 
advertising space. Advertising 
failures are at once few, and also 
interesting, for one failure teaches 
more than twenty successes. Isn’t 
it time to talk about the failure, 
real and imaginary, and to show 
how many were really successes, 
and how many were business fail- 
ures pure and simple? Hasn't 
there been, in this matter, too 
much of what the Irish call “hug- 
germuggery”? 

Jas. H. Cottrns. 


vere eres 
A SIDELIGHT ON “FOOL 
NAMES.” 





A few months back an article 
appeared in Printers’ INK con- 
cerning the coinage and use of 
“fool names,” the author taking 
the stand that these in themselves 
had no sales or advertising value. 
Among others mentioned was the 
well known Uneeda, and while 
this name was conceded to be 
much more clever than the usual 
“fool name,” it was still included 
in that classification. The author 
contended that had some more 


ordinary or conventional name, 
say, National, for instance, been 
selected and the same advertising 
and selling force put behind it, 
the same success would have been 
achieved. 


To more or less extent this- 


probably is true. The name 
Uneeda has no descriptive quali- 
ty, it does not appeal to the appe- 
tite or suggest anything in par- 
ticular. It is, however, catchy 
and euphonious, which serves to 
distinguish it and impress it upon 
the memory. The value of these 
qualities was suggested to the 
writer the other evening as he 

was crossing on a rather crowd- 
ed 23rd Street ferry and passed 
the electric sign that flashes U- 
need-a Biscuit. The sign attract- 
ed considerable attention and 
many read half aloud U-need-a 
Biscuit as it unfolds itself, so to 
speak, in four distinct flashes un- 
til the sign is complete. 

Now, suppose some competitors 
enter the field. Many have done 
so and copied as closely as possi- 
ble the name Uneeda. But, be- 
cause of its unusual and distinct- 
ive character, these “near-Uneed- 
a” names were quickly recognized 
and even if the courts had not in 
each case enjoined the imitation 
it would have been evident to the 
public. 

Suppose, on the other hand, 
that the name National had_ been 
used instead of Uneeda, as the 
author of the article referred to 
suggests. Would _ protection 
against imitative competition have 
been so easy? In all probability 
we should have seen such names 
as American Biscuit, Republic 
Biscuit, Commonwealth Biscuit, 
and so on, ad infinitum. The Na- 
tional Biscuit Company might 
have found more difficulty in pro- 
tecting themselves legally against 
such encroachments, It would also 
seem that the public might have 
been more easily confused. Not 
that there is any reason why 
these names should be confused, 
but they are all conventional, and 
the contrast between them is 
therefore less marked than _be- 
tween the conventional and the 
“fool.” 

Besides, do we not all consci- 
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ously or unconsciously admire a 
display of cleverness—the ability 
to do or say something different 
from the usual or conventional? 
Doesn’t this admiration take a 
certain definite form, subtle but 
real, of value to the advertiser 
who is cleverly unconventional ? 
Doesn’t anything that serves to 
distinguish and differentiate a pro- 
duct, even unto the so-called 
“fool name,” help to guard against 
substitution, the notorious hob- 
goblin of modern business? 
H. S. Snyper, 


Advertising Department, Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co. 


SS 


OPTIMISM AND ADVERTIS- 
ING. 


Early in the summer it was a bear 
maxim that “you can’t talk prosperity” 
and New street was inclined to treat 
with derision optimistic utterances from 
railroad men, bankers and other busi- 
ness men. The trade reports and not 
talk showed the condition of affairs in 
both the railroad and industrial fields, 
and it was impossible to improve them 
by optimistic harangues and interviews. 
At least one heavy operator, who held 
that opinion then, has since modified 
it. “I am willing to admit now,” he 


said yesterday, “that a remedy analo- 
gous to the faith cure is of some bene. 
fit in relieving business depression. I 
know of many concrete instances in 
which manufacturers have increased the 
capacity of their plants not because 
they have had an increase in orders, 
but simply because of confidence im 
some of the men who were predicting: 
better times. The tendency was par- 
ticularly noticeable soon after the Re- 
publican national convention, when alk 
the party organs stoutly asserted an im- 
provement in conditions. The im- 
provement did not then exist, but 
many business men thought it did and 
increased their purchases or the output 
of their manufactories, so that whatt 
was then mere braggadocio is now ai 
fact. Railroad presidents making opti- 
mistic predictions in the face of de- 
clining earnings have also contributed 
to the revival. In my opinion the re- 
sult is a remarkable illustration of the 
advantage of instilling, even at the risk 
of truth, a more confident feeling im 
the public mind.”—New York Sun. 


Credit should also be given to 
the business houses that have kept 
their advertising up to normal, or, 
at least, have not cut it out alto- 
gether. Advertising is the best of 
all possible indications of confi- 
dence in the business situation. 
No man advertises unless he ex- 
pects results. 
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A miniature in black and white of the colored advertising card sent out by 
thé Minneapolis /ourna/, showing the advertising done in Minneapolis in May. 
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WITH ENGLISH ADVERTIS- 
ERS 


By T. Russell. 


In my last letter to PRINTERS’ 
Ink reference was made to the 
Hennessy Brandy advertising, 
which although inserted in a very 
small number of newspapers at- 
tracted attention all over the 
world 

x x x 


Hennessy’ s Brandy is owned by 
a family in Cognac, originally 
Irish, but, in the course of a cen- 
tury or more thoroughly Galli- 
cised. The Hennesys all speak 
French as their native tongue, 
though they can speak or write 
English admirably too. The head 
of the House of Hennessy is an 
influential member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies. Hennes- 
sy’s Brandy, therefore, is a thor- 
oughly French product. It has 
had a large sale all over the world 
for a hundred years, and held its 
place much more by its own mer- 
it than by the merit of any ad- 
vertising done up to 1905. 

* * x 


But brandy had for years been 
losing ground in this country, 
largely because of the growing 
popularity of whisky. People were 
taking whisky and soda, where 
their fathers took brandy and 
water or brandy and soda. This 
was partly the fault of some bran- 
dy producers. The Hennessys 
suffered by it, innocently enough. 
Genuine brandy is wine that has 
been distilled, the distillate spirit 
being matured in wood. The 
phylloxera pest ravaged the vine- 
yards of Charente—where all the 
brandy producing grapes. of 
France are produced—from 1881 
to 1892, and’ made it impossible 
to distil new brandy. The big, 
old-established houses, like Hen- 
nessy and Martel, were on velvet; 
they had stocks of old spirit ma- 
turing in their vaults. But the 
little fellows began importing and 
distilling alcohol from all sorts 
of material, and flavouring it to 
taste like brandy. This factitious 
stuff got brandy a bad name, and 
people began to drink, and doctors 
to recommend, whisky. 


After a while, the phylloxera 
trouble was got rid of. But the 
mischief had been done, and bran- 
dy was on the down- grade. The 
problem, in 1905, was to stop the 
decline. Very little good was to 
be expected ‘by anyone from an 
effort to get for himself the trade 
there was—of course it was still a 
large trade—at the expense of 
competitors. The shippers of 
genuine brandy were not very 
keen on trying to take business 
away from each other. The only 
hope was to try to put brandy 
back by degrees into its old place 
as the wholesomest stimulant, 
which (when genuine) it is. 

* * 2 


One plan, of course, would have 
been for the big shippers to com- 
bine and run a campaign in favor 
of brandy, as brandy. But it is 
hardly ever possible to work a 
scheme like this. Everyone is 
afraid that he will pay too much 
for the other fellow’s benefit; and 
thefe are always some people that 
want to come in on the backs of 
the men who find the money, but 
don’t want to find any of the 
money themselves. 

* * 

But James Hennessy was, and 
is, a  big-hearted, large-minded 
man, and so he decided to put up 
a fight for brandy on his own ac- 
count. He got hold of H. 
Hooper, of the London Times, 
and Mr. Hooper propounded the 
advertising project which turned 
out so happily. 

* * 

The advertising began with a 
series of advertisements, headed 
“The House of Hennessy,” but 
really devoted to a description of 
what genuine brandy is. This ad- 
vertising was inserted, in plain, 
large Cheltenham type, in only a 
very few newspapers, chiefly dail- 
ies, only newspaper advertising be- 
ing used. After a while, this was 
followed up by some large dis- 
play advertising—ranging from 
pages to treble and double columns 
in The Times, The Daily Tele- 
graph and other papers (including 
a few provincial dailies) and a 
few inserts in magazines, offering 
a quarter-pint sample of any one 
of Hennessy’s brandies to all ap- 
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plicants who enclosed a visiting 
card and gave the name of their 
wine-merchants—these particulars 
being exacted as a means of en- 
suring that enquiries should come 
from serious people. . 

i es 

A remarkable feature of this 
offer was that the enquirer had 
the choice of seven brandies— 
ranging from a seventy-years old 
liquor brandy, worth six dollars a 
bottle, to the One Star Hennes- 
sy, sold here at about a dollar and 
a quarter. But the advertisements 
carefully explained that although 
the seventy-year old brandy cost 
so much money, and the six-year 
old brandy so little, and the inter- 
mediate brandies intermediate 
prices, they were all the same 
brandy. The five shilling brandy 
was just as pure and genuine as 
the twenty-five shilling brandy; 
only the twenty-five shilling bran- 
ry had been kept longer, losing 
bulk by evaporation and getting 
milder and more fragrant. 

* * x 

Many people would have 
thought that all the applications 
would be for the most expensive 
sample; that there would be a 
rush for a free drink of seventy- 
year old liqueur brandy. But the 
advertising was so carefully word- 
ed, the different uses of the dif- 
ferent ages was so well explained, 
that the enquiries for samples— 
100,000 were sent out first and last 
—were almost all of them obvi- 
ously and transparently serious. 

* * * 

Almost from the first, the effects 
of the advertising upon public 
habits were manifest. A feature 
of the campaign was the catch- 


, word “Say Hennessy, please.” 


This caught on, and wherever you 
went, you saw people take brandy 
and soda where formerly they 
took whisky. And you heard 
them say, with a smile (no pun 
here intended) “A Brandy and 
Soda—Hennessy, please.” 
* ok * 

The enquiries were followed up 
in a discreet way, and the follow- 
up campaign yielded an enormous 
mass of testimonial matter. After 
Mr.; Hooper left The Times the 
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There are about 250 Medical 
and Surgical journals in the 
United States and Canada issued 
monthly. 

Out of the entire lot only three 
are good enough to get $5.00 a 
year. 

The ANNALS OF SURGERY 


is one of the three. 


rice 
It would cost you over $150.00 
in postage alone to circularize 


our subscription list once. 


You can do it for five months 
in a full page of the AnnaLs 
and save the cost of paper, 
printing, addressing, and labor. 


istribution 


There’s not a civilized country 
on the globe where the ANNALS 
doesn’t go. As for the United 
States—we’ll send the names of 
subscribers right in your own 
town if you like. 


Issued monthly. 160 pages. 
Two volumes a year. 
A 2 


Annals of Surgery 
Philadelphia :: Penna, 
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Hennessys took the advertising 
work on their own shoulders, and 
engaged the services of a young 
man from The Times, Oswald 
W. Greene, to manage the adver- 
tising. It has been since contin- 
ued a little intermittently, but 
with sufficient liberality to indi- 
cate that the Messieurs Hennessy 
must be well content with their 
bold effort. 
* * * 

The low esteem in which, as 
mentioned in a previous letter, 
bank advertising is held here, 
seems to have had a sort of justi- 
fication in legal proceedings last 
week. The courts were applied to, 
with success, to order the wind- 
ing up under official control of a 
financial corporation which had 
been advertising Continental lot- 
tery bonds, sold on the installment 
plan. This corporation was sup- 
pressed for fraud, and investiga- 
tion proved it to be working in 
double harness with the new and 
largely advertised Feltham’s Bank. 
An injunction was obtained, lock- 
ing up funds on deposit with the 
bank in the name of the director 
of the lottery bond concern, who 
was also the director of the bank, 
and the effect will no doubt be to 
keep bank advertising still more 
under a cloud here, to the great 
detriment of sound banks which 
might else have become adver- 
tisers, to their great advantage. 

* * x 


A question that is always aris- 
ing, and must arise in America 
as well as here, is that of the re- 
sponsibility of newspapers accept- 
ing advertisements that turn out 
to be fraudulent. A good many 
quite respectable newspapers ac- 
cept advertising from bucket shops 
so long as the latter have the name 
of paying their losses, and some 
newspapers accept advertising 
from bucket shops that do not 
possess this reputation. It is not 
always the greatest and most pow- 
erful papers that are conspicuous 
for their scruples in this matter. 
If there is any excuse at all to be 
found it is this—that if you make 
a practice of rejecting some ad- 
vertising on the ground of un- 
trustworthiness, and say so, you 


virtually guarantee the genuine- 
ness of every advertisement you 
do accept. The Ladies’ Home 
Journal will not take patent medi- 
cine advertising, because it does 
not think this advertising is good 
for people to see. The inference 
is that all the advertising which it 
does print it does regard as good 
for people to see. On the whole 
I am inclined to think that the L. 
H. J. makes good on this infer- 
ence. But there is a certain moral 
responsibility implied. 
nee. aera 


SOLID QUALITY TALK. 





A handsome little periodical 
called Plymouth Products was 
lately launched by the Plymouth 
Cordage Co., North Plymouth, 
Mass., the purpose being to give 
rope-buyers all over the United 
States and Canada some definite 
information about the company 
and its products. 

This concern does not make a 
second quality of Manila rope. 
People who find a difference in 
price of about twenty-five per cent 
between its first and the seconds 
of other manufacturers naturally 
ask why no seconds are made by 
this company. It is to explain 
just such points that Plymouth 
Products was established. 

The company took a coil of 
its own Manila rope and a coil 
of another manufacturer’s seconds, 
photographing them as shown in 





the cut. The left-hand coil is 
Plymouth firsts, and the right- 
hand coil the competitor’s sec- 
onds, called A and E. Both ropes 
are the same diameter—half-inch. 
After being photographed they 
were accurately weighed, meas- 
ured and tested, with these re- 
sults: 

The price of the A rope was 
twelve cents a pound, and that of 
B nine cents. A customer guided 
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by pricé alone, however, and as- 
suming that one was cheaper. than 
the other, would have been de- 
ceived in. startling degree. ; 

In the A coil, for example, there 
were 1,250 feet. of half-inch. rope, 
while the B coil measured only 
1,070 feet. 

In the A coil the lashings 
weighed only one pound, while in 
the. B coil they weighed three 
pounds. Lashings, of course, are 
not rope. 

The comparative price per hun- 
dred feet was ninety-three cents 
for the-A rope, and eighty-two 
cents for B. But when the two 
were subjected to breaking tests 
it was found the A rope stood a 
strain of a ton and a half, break- 
ing at 2,907 pounds, while the B 
rope broke at 1,450 pounds, thus 
showing less than half the 
strength. 

The company then figured com- 
parative value, and reckoning that 
its own firsts were worth twelve 
cents a pound, it found that, when 
length and strength were consid- 
ered, its competitor’s seconds gave 
service valued at only five and 
two-thirds cents a pound! 

Here were two coils of rope 
weighing precisely the same, and 
of the same diameter. One con- 
tained nearly two hundred feet 
more rope than the other, how- 
ever, and gave twice the strength. 
Thus, while the B coil could be 
bought for one-fourth less per 
pound than A, the actual cost of 
the A rope by measurements was 
only eleven cents more per hun- 
dred feet! Every penny above five 
and two-thirds cents paid for the 
seconds was absolutely wasted 
when strength was considered! 

This is far from being the only 
industry in which a manufacturer 
holding to quality might take the 
product of his competitors, work- 
ing on price alone, and literally 
hang them with their own rope. 
It is ancargument just as suscep- 
tible to treatment by the merchant 
who sells quality goods against 
price competitors. If a manufac- 
turer or merchant cannot compete 
with cheap goods in price alone, 
then the quality must be in his 
staff if it is worth buying. Show 
it! 





I have the circulation 
book of the 


Toledo 
Weeklp 
Hlave 


in my offices. @ It 
shows 202,000 yearly 
paid in advance sub- 
scribers. @ Rate is 
now 50c. per line flat. 


PAUL BLOCK 


Flatiron Bldg. Hartford Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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Midsummer 
Advertising Gains | 





During the month of June the | 
Chicago Department Stores | 
increased their advertising in | 
| 
| 


Record- Herald | 


over the correspond- 
ing month last year | 


22 x00 per cent 


notwithstanding that there were four 
Sundays this year as compared with | 
five last year. 

During the first six months of 1908 
The Record-Herald increased its | 
Department Store advertising 


68,465 lines 


over the same period last year. 





Local advertisers get the best results 
from: Ss 
THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
Net Paid Circulation, Jane, 1908: 
Daily Average Exceeding, 143,000 
Sunday Average Exceeding, 192,000 
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HAMMERING THE HAMMER. 

WHAT THE RIGHT EMPHASIS ON 
THIS POINT HAS DONE FOR IVER 
JOHNSON REVOLVERS—THE CATCH 
PHRASE CAME AFTER THE POINT 
ITSELF HAD BEEN HAMMERED 
INTO A SCEPTICAL ADVERTISING 
AGENT—PART THE RETAILER PLAYS 
—A STRONG STATEMENT CONCERN- 
ING IVER JOHNSON SALES. 





One day in the spring of 1904 
the Batten advertising agency got 
a telephone request to send some- 
body down to talk advertising 
with Fred I. Johnson, at.the New 
York office of the Iver Johnson’s 
Arms and Cycle Works. Wil- 
liam H. Johns, vice-president of 
the agency, responded and. found 
Mr. Johnson much interested in 
the subject. Quite a conversation 
followed. Mr. Johnson exhibited 
some of the advertisements his 
house had published for its revol- 
vers. Through the ads ran one 
claim of “superiority, embodied in 
the phrase “Accidental discharge 
impossible.” 

“What do you think of our ad- 


vertising, anyway?” asked Mr. 
Johnson. 

“Why, it looks pretty enough,” 
replied Mr. Johns, reservedly. 


“But it isn’t true.” 

“Tt is true!” insisted Johnson. 

“I don’t‘ believe it,” _ persisted 
Johns, sceptically. “Accidental dis- 
charge isn’t impossible with your 
revolver, or anybody else’s. That 
is a great mistake—to mislead the 
public by exaggerated. claims of 
this kind, either in advertising or 
by salesman’s talk.” 

Then, as Mr. Johns tells the 
story, an Iver Johnson Safety was 
sent for. When it came in from 
the stock-room, Mr. Johnson load- 
ed it with ball cartridges in the 
presence of the advertising agent. 
Then he threw the loaded weapon 
with full force against the fire- 
proof safe ten feet off. It clatter- 
ed to the floot. Mr. Johnson picked 
it up and threw it recklessly 
against a table. He picked it up 
again and kicked it around the 
office. Johns begged him to stop. 
Cold . perspiration was running 
down the latter’s spine, and he 
admits that he was never so 


‘ 


frightened in his life. Johnson 
went right ahead with his.demon- 
stration, however, and wound up 
by taking a hammer, pointing the 
weapon at his own leg, and pound- 
ing the hammer of the revolver 
with all his strength. 

“Do you believe it now?”. he 
asked, finally. 

“For heaven’s sake, yes—there 
is no doubt about it,” admitted 
Johns. “But why have you never 
given the public such simple strik- 
ing proof to back your claim as 
you have given me? Why have 
you been satisfied all. these years 
to stick to a bald claim that looks 
like a lie, when you can make such 
a convincing test?” 

Mr. Johnson said that‘ making 
this point plainer to the public 
was exactly what he wanted an 
advertising agent to do. Out of 
that demonstration grew the now 
famous phrase, “Hammer the 
hammer,” the characteristic talk- 
ing point of the most widely ad- 
vertised revolver in the world. A 
large campaign was soon under 
way. 

This happened four years ago. 

Just the other day the Iver 
Johnson people made the state- 
ment that sales of their revolvers 
now equal those of all other manu- 
facturers in this country combined. 
In 1871 they were one of the 
smallest manufacturing houses in 
that industry. Their claim, .it is 
said, has not béen challenged as 
to truth. 

When the new advertising be- 
gan four years ago the house al- 
ready occupied a leading place in 
the revolver business. But at that 
time it sold goods through the 
trade as revolvers merely, on price 
alone, and had no especial stand- 
ing with the public, nor any pro- 
tection’ against the competitor who 
could lay down as attractive a 
piece of goods for less money. 

To-day, the company not only 
has a much larger trade, but owns 
that trade by reason of the im- 
mense prestige its advertising has 
built up with the general public. 
This prestige has been built with- 
out in any way disturbing the for- 
mer trade relation. ‘Instead, that 
relation has beén strengthened. As 
advertising has created new de- 
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mand, jobbers and retailers have 
benefited. All advertising directs 
the reader to local hardware and 
sporting goods men. All inquiries 
received from advertising are 
turned over to retailers when pos- 
sible, and direct sales through the 
factory’s mail order departinent 
are made only when customers 
cannot obtain goods locally. The 
retailers’ profits on Iver Johnson 
goods aggregate more than a mil- 
lion dollars yearly, and the trade 
is world wide, catalogues being 
issued in eight languages, and 
branch houses maintained in Ham- 
burg and London. During the 
past few years, it is estimated, 
“Hammer the hammer” arguments 
have been laid before at least four 
billion readers. The company not 
only adheres to’ a long-continued 
policy of selling solely through the 
trade, but is proud that none of 
its products are listed by not a 
single premium, coupon or trad- 
ing stamp concern. No premium 
is ever permitted in connection 
with these goods, nor is anybody 


permitted to give them as premi- 
ums with other merchandise. 

The advertising has been as 
broad and forceful in its descrip- 
tions as the Batten agency knows 
how to make it—and the Batten 
agency has a style in advertising 
copy that is discernible anywhere. 
But undoubtedly the chief strength 
of this campaign “has been the 
steady adherence to the phrase, 
“Hammer the hammer.” 

This safety weapon has been on 
the market fourteen years, during 
which period fully two millions 
have been sold. The manufactur- 
ers have never known an instance 
of accidental discharge. They 
are emphatic in their statements 
that no competing goods, of what- 
ever merit otherwise, can stand 
this particular test of the hammer- 
ing the hammer. That point is 
now accepted as true by both deal- 
er and public—nobody questions 
but that the Iver Johnson is safe 
from accidental discharge by fall 
or an unexpected blow. 

The present writer heard, not 











published in the South. 


337 Marquette Bld., Chicago, Ill. 





Since the consolidation of 


Uncle Remus’ andthe Home Magazine 
into the 


UNCLE REMUS’ 


% MAGAZINE 
@_It has made wonderful gains both in circulation and 
advertising patronage. The August 1908 issue shows an 
increase of 100% over both magazines in August, 1907. 
@ It is edited by Julian Harris son of the late Joel 
Chandler Harris and it is the only acer magazine 


@ Its circulation is guaranteed to be 
225,000 
Advertising Rate $1.00 the Line 
SUNNY SOUTH. PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


CARL M. GREEN, Adv. Mgr. ATLANTA GA WILL C. IZOR, Est. Mg. 
’ . 


1 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
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long ago, a dealer’s argument that 
seemed to touch a weak point in 
Iver Johnson selling tactics. 

A man went into a hardware 
store and asked for an. Iver John- 
son safety revolver. The, hard- 
ware man said he didn’t carry that 
make, but had other good. revol- 
vers. The customer, however, 
wanted an Iver Johnson, and 
started for the door. 

“Just wait a minute, friend,” 
said the dealer. “What makes you 
sO anxious to have that particular 
gun?” 

“Why, because it’s safe,” said 
the customer. “I want a gun 
that can’t be discharged accident- 
ally.” 

“Well, stop and think a min- 
ute,” replied the hardware man. 
“How do all revolver accidents 
happen? Do people shoot them- 
selves by dropping pistols on the 
floor? Or by throwing them 
around carelessly? Or by pounding 
the hammer? No, sir! When 
anybody is killed or wounded, it 
is with the revolver deliberately 
pointed and fired under the im- 
pression that it is empty. ‘Didn't 
know it was loaded.’ That’s the 
way people shoot themselves and 
others.” 

The hardware man made the 
sale. His argument seemed so im- 
pressive superficially that it was 
laid before Mr. Johns. 

“That brings up an odd point 
in our advertising proposition,” 
said the latter. “This dealer’s ar- 
gument was probably effective in 
that one case, as a piece of sophis- 
try. But facts do not bear out 
his view of revolver accidents at 
all. Ever since the Iver Johnson 
account came to us we have had 
newspaper clippings relating to 
revolver accidents gathered regu- 
larly through a clipping bureau. 
These prove that by far the great- 
er number of such mishaps are 
brought about by weapons drop- 
ping from the pocket, or being 
struck accidentally, or even falling 
from a bed. You would be sur- 
prised, in following such cases 
through a year, to learn how many 
policemen are hurt in this man- 
ner. The Iver Johnson safety 
automatic was developed as the 
outcome jof ‘what nearly proved 


a fatal accident in a police station 
at Worcester, Mass. An officer 
had laid his revolver on a shelf. 
Somebody took a book from that 
shelf, pushed the gun off, it struck 
the floor, was discharged, and the 
ball nearly hit a man sitting in 
another room. There have been 
several accidents of this nature on 
the New York policé force recent- 
ly—men striking revolvers while 
swinging clubs, etc. Commission- 
er Bingham announced the other 
day, I believe, that he intended to 
search for a weapon that could 
not be accidentally discharged. 
The Iver Johnson safety, by the 
way, is carried by many police 
officers in this country. 

“Now, the actual facts concern- 
ing revolver accidents through ac- 
cidental discharge are so strong 
that, if we published them in ad- 
vertising, no such extempore reas- 
oning as that of your hardware 
dealer could carry weight for a 
moment. But we have never pub- 
lished this information in general 
advertising, because such cases 
tend to create distrust in small 
arms, safe or otherwise,~and~ to 
weigh against the perfectly sound 
reasons why many people should 
possess small arms and know how 
to use them. 

“But I'll tell you what we have 
done. In trade journals, and in 
our little Iver Johnson Hammer, 
going to the retailers every month, 
we keep such accidents prominent. 
We show hardware and sporting 
goods men that it is to their in- 
terest to sell safe revolvers. When- 
ever anybody is hurt by accidental 
discharge of a smali arm, the deal- 
er who sold that unsafe weapon 
is morally responsible. Purchas- 
ers are often ill-informed . on 
mechanism, but the dealer who 
sold the weapon knows. We have 
put this issue fairly onto the deal- 
er, therefore, and shown him that 
the sale of unsafe small arms can 
quickly rouse distrust in his com- 
munity and hurt his business. I 
consider it testimony to the far- 
sightedness and sense of dealers 
who handle these goods that they 
have shown the utmost willingness 
to handle this selling point that 
we cannot lay before the general 
public.” as th alae 
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THE EDITOR’S RELATION 
TO THE COUNTING ROOM. 





Lippincott’s has this story about 
George Ade, and a press agent 
who visited him when he was 
dramatic editor of a newspaper in 
Chicago. It is chiefly interesting 
to advertisers because of the pres- 
ent marked growth of press agent- 
ism. 


While George Ade was conducting a 
dramatic column on a Chicago newspa- 
per the press agent of a coming theatri- 
cal attraction waiked brightly into Ade’s 
office one morning and offered the au- 
thor a long article which was primarily 
an advertisement for the coming show. 

“Ade, I want you to use this story for 
me,” said the theatrical man. “It’s a 
good, interesting article, and you'll do 
me a great favor by printing it.’ 

“’m sorry, but it’s not the sort of 
stuff the paper wants,” replied Ade. 
“Tt’s too much of an advertisement. 
Why, if you took that down to our 
business office, they’d charge you regu- 
lar advertising rates.” 

The press agent mournfully departed, 
but the next morning Ade _ looked 
through the paper and was astonished 
to find the agent’s story occupying a full 
column on the editorial page. Later in 
the day the managing editor came into 
Ade’s office and spread out the editorial 
age. 

“That's the sort of theatrical stuff we 
want,” he said, pointing to the agent’s 
article. ‘And what do you think, Ade? 
I only paid $20 for that story!’ 


~~ 








Will C. Izor, eastern advertis- 
ing manager of Uncle Remus’s 
The Home Magazine, reports a 
gain of over 100 per cent in the 
advertising columns of the Au- 
gust issue as compared with the 
corresponding number a_ year 
ago. The magazine is particularly 
strong in the South. 





F. James Gibson, for several 
years upon the advertising staff of 
the New York Times, has re- 
signed to devote his entire atten- 
tion to the foreign advertising of 
the New York Suburban List. This 
is the list of papers that were 
brought together by James 
O’Flaherty for the primary pur- 
pose of securing the advertising 
for them of the New York depart- 
ment stores. Mr. Gibson has been 
associated with Mr, O’Flaherty 
for a number of months, and finds 
that the Suburban List now de- 
mands his entire time. 


. 





-An all-the-year city ! 


Portland, Maine 


Owing to Portland's beautiful island- 
dotted harbor, its population of 
Summer visitors is constantly in- 
creasing each year. 

This transforms what are elsewhere 
termed the “dull Summer months" 
into the liveliest selling months of 
the year. 


Advertisers’ space in the 


Evening Express 
Pulls all-the-year ! 


(#~The Net-Paid circulation of the 
EXPRESS is equal to that of ALL 
(three) other PORTLAND dailies com- 
bined. 

{3 Circulation examined by the 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN AD- 
VERTISERS. 


Only Portland daily so examined. 


FULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 








Here is a definite 
field, to be covered in a 
definite manner. 


It is the German-speaking 
population of Philadelphia, 
consisting of 350,000 per- 
sons. The papers are the 
following, all published by 
the German Gazette Pub- 
lishing Company : 
MORGEN GAZETTE 
EVENING DEMOKRAT 


SONNSTAG GAZETTE 
STAATS GAZETTE (weekly) 


Examined by the Association of American 
Advertisers 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Has the largest circulation of any news- 
Entec printed = — German language on 


Circulation 149,281 


RATE 35 CENTS. 
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No amount of money can buy a place in this ‘ 
list for a paper not having the requisite qualification. pe 
Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who, ( 
one to the 1908 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, AY 
have submitted for that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation ( 
statement, duly signed and dated, also’ from publishers who for some ( 5 
reason failed to obtain a. figure rating in the 1908 Directory, but have / 
since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, cover- 
ing a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, 16 
such statement being available for use in the 1909 issue of the American th 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation figures in the Rott or Honor of the re 
last named character are marked with an (*), Pe 
These are generally regarded as the publishers who believe that an 
advertiser has a right to know what he pays his hard cash for. ‘ 
The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s ' 
American Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of 
each “amg er 0 possessing it. No publisher who has any doubt 
that the absolute accuracy of his circulation statement would stand 
out bright and clear after the most searching investigation would ever for ci 
a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. le 
T 
re 
ALABAMA Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average A 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1907, for 1906, 7,580. Average for 1907, 7,743. 
" «tis i in Alabama. ee 
21,861. Best adve.tising medium in Alabama Meriden, Moratag Record and Republican. ] 
Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464, | Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 
2 ow f H +H , = a 
SOs siienieen Sauns Symegayes et He ony New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 0 
ARIZONA sworn average for 1907, 15,720; Sunday, 12,104. 
Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1907, 6.619 New Haven, Leader. 1907, 8,727. Only ev'g 2 


Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps, Tribune Bidg. 


ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith, 7imes. Daily aver. 1907, 4,188. 
Largest circulation in city of 35 000 


CALIFORNIA 


Oakland, Enguirer. (Consolidation 
Enquirer and Herald.) Average June, 
1908, 49,648. Largest circulation in 
Oakland guaranteed. 


Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 
dium of interior California. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den 
ver or Col. Cir. is daily, 63,392; Sunday, 82,788 
§4™ This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell's American 
GUAR Newspaper Directory, who will 
TEED pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully 

controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Evening Post, Sworn daily, year 
1907, 11,945. Bridgeport's “‘Want"’ Medium. 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily. 
Average for July, 1908; sworn, 12,414. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat. 





Republican paper. J.McKinney, Sp. Agt. N.Y. 


New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver.'o6, 9,549; 
1907, 9,570. 


New Haven, Union. Av. 1907, 16,648; first six 
mos. 19-8, 16,569 E. Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average tor 1907, 6,647; March, 1908, 6,703. 

Norwalk, Evening Hour. April circulation 
exceeds 3.5600. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Repudlican. Average 1907, 6.338 
morning; 4,400 Sunday. Feb. '08, Sun., 6,922. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 

Daily average for 1907, 35,486 ‘O©). 
FLORIDA 

Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. first 6 mos. 
1908, 10,936. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 

Jacksonville, 7imes-Union, morning. Average 
for July, 1908, 13,166; Sunday, 16,219. 


Tampa, 7ribune, morning. Average 1907, 
12,516. Largest circulation in Florida. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta, Journal, dy. Av. 1997, 61,144. Sun- 
day 66,882. Semi-weekly 63,275. ‘he Journal 
covers Dixie like the dew. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora, Waily Beacon. Goes into homes. 
Jan. '08, 6,823; April, 7,453, June, 7,964 
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Chicago, The American Yournal of Clinical 
Medicine, mo. ($2 00), the open door to the Ameri- 
can Doctor, and through him to the American 
Public. Av. circulation for past 3 years, 37,794 

Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. $2 Aver. 
circulation for year 1906, 70,000. For year ended 
Dec. 25, 1907, 74,755. 4 months 1908, 74,339 


Chicago, Commercial Telegraphers’ Fcur al, 
monthly. Actual average for 1907, 15,000. 


Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1906, 4,001; {or 1907, 4,018. 


Chicago, fournal Amer. Med. Ass'n., weekly. 
Av. for’07, 52,217; Jan., l’'eb., March, ’08, 63,087. 


Chicago, National Harness Review, monthly. | 


5,000 copies each issue of 1907. 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 
151,564; Sunday 216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

@” The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
act 2 Herald is gu ——- by 
the publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 

. GUAR ican Newspaper Directory, who 

TEED will pay. one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success 
fully controvert its accuracy. 


Chicago, The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circu- 
lation of any morning newspaper in Chicago. 
The Tribune is the only Chicago newspaper 


receiving (OO). 


Galesburg, Republican-Register, Eve. Average, 
April, May and June, 6,312. Seaver, exam. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,371. 


Libertyville, Business Philosopher, monthly; 
mercantile. Average for 1907, 16,322. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1907, 
21,659. 
INDIANA 


Evansville, Courier. Sworn daily circulation 
—average for 1907, 17,018. Average for 1908 
(four months), 17,672. Circulation guaranteed 
to be largest in Evansville. Smith & Budd, 
Representatives, N. Y., Chicago and St. Louis. 


Evansville, age News. Av. 1907 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. » wate, 8. A., N: Y. 


Lafayette, Courier and Call. 1907 av., 5,423. 
Ouly evening paper. P Popular want ad medium. 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average for 1907, 26,21 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1907, 1,577; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average July 
1908, 9,555. Absolutely best in South Bend. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1907, 
8,937. ‘All paid in advance.’ 

Council Bluffs, Nonpariel. Average six months 
ending June 30, 13,665. Morning—Evening— 
Sunday. Only daily in city. Can't be covered 
otherwise, 





Davenport, 7imes. Daily average July, 14.557. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Des Moines, Capital, daily. Lafayette Young. 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,682. Rate 
7° cents perinch, flat. If you are after business 
in Iowa, the Capital will get it tor you. First 
in ss ee 





Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morning and eve- 
Daily average, 1907, 11 349; Sunday, 13,656. 


Washington, Eve. ~ Journal Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers, All good people. 


KANSAS 


Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4 670; first 
mus. 1908, 4,757, KE. Katz, Special Agent, N. 


Lawrence, World, daily. Actual average for 
1907, 4,217. 


Pittsburg, //ezdlight, daily and weekly Aver- 
age 19.7, daily 6,228; weekly 5,547. 


KENTUCKY 

Harrodsburg, Democrat. Model newspaper 
of Kentucky; awarded first prize in competition 
by Ky. Press Ass'n, June, 1908; editorial, news 
departments, make-up and print considered, 
scored 98 of possible 100 points. Largest cir- 
culation in Central Kentucky, paid and proven, 
Advertising rates lowest for service given, 


Lexington, Leader, Av. '06, evening 5,157, Sun. 
6,793; tor '07, eve’g, 6,890, Sun. 7,102. E. Katz. 


MAINE 

Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Garnett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,438. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average fcr 1907, daily 
10,018; weckly, 28,422. 

Phillips, Maine Woods and W oodsman,weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1907, 8,012. 

Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1907, 
daily 13,514. Sunday Telegram, 8,855. 

Waterville, Sentinel. 1907 average, 8, 418 
daily. The tastest growing paper in Maine. 

MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1907, 
15,652; Sunday, 91,209. No return privilege. 





rn News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. Average 1907, 77,748. For 
July, 1908, 85,081. 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 

first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount ot week day ad. 


KK kk 


Boston, Globe. Average 1907,daily. 181,344; 
Sunday, 308,308. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. 


mb.0.0.0.0.6.4 
* Ww 


Boston, Post, Julv, 1908, daily average, 255,072, 
Sunday average, 234,75 The Boston Post's 
best July with both editions. Post carries more 
general advertising than any other Boston 
newspaper, ‘There’s a reason," 


w 
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Traveler, daily. Circulation over 
88,000. ee erculioke 1825. The aggressive paper 
of ‘Boston. John H. Fahey, editor and publisher, 


Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copies m'thly 





Clinton, Daily Jtem, net average circulation 
for 1907, 3,012 


Fall River, Evening News. The Home Paper. 
Actual daily average 1907, 7,049. 


Gloucester, 7imes. 1907 average, 7,304. Read 
by 95 per cent of Cape Ann readers. 





Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1907 av. 8,939. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1906, 15,068; 1907, average, 16,622. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation unapproached in 
quantity and quality by any Lynn paper. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1307, 18,261. 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 
Largest eve. circ'n. Worcester’s ‘* Home”’ paper. 

Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
Paid averaye for 1907, 4,586. 





Worcester Magazine, reaches the manufac- 
turers and business men of the country and all 
Board of ‘'rades, Average 1907, 3,000. 


MICHIGAN 
Bay City, Times, evening. Average for 1907, 
11,054 copies, daily, guaranteed. 
Jackson Patriot, Average July, 1908, daily 
6,443, Sunday 9,384. Greatest net circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1907, 14,749. Exam. by A.A.A. 








Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 


1907, 20,637; July 1908, 19,125. 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth, Evening I/erald. Daily average 1907 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 





Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1907, 32,074 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100,266; for 197, 103,583 

The absvulute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 
is practically confined to the. far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach sections 
most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (O@). In 1907 av- | @©© | 
erage daily circulation, 76,861. 

Evening only. In 1907 average 

Sunday circulation,72,578. Daily 

average cireulation for July, 

1908, evening only, 73,481. Av- 

erage Sunday circulation for 

June, 1908, 69,164. Jan. 1, 1908, 

subscription rates were raised 

from $4.80 to $6 per year and 

terms changed from unlimited 

credit to strictly cash in ad- 

vance. The absolute accuracy 

of the. $ournal's circulation 

ratings is guaranteed by the 

American Newspaper Directory. 

It is guaranteed to go into more 

homes than any other paper in 


its field and to reach the great 
army of purchasers throughout 

the Northwest. The Yournal 
brings results. 








CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher, Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
The Sunday Tribune average per 
issue for the year ending Decem- 
ber, 1907, was 76 603. The daily 
by Am. News- /7fbune average per issue for 
paper Direc- the year ending December, 1907, 


tory. was 101,165. 
i Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnbull, publisher, 1907, 64,262 


_8t. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 
tion for 1907. Laily, 35.716; Suncay, 36,465. 
The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Press. circuiation state- 
ments is guaranteed by the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
Ninety per cent. of the money due 
for subscriptions is collected, 
showing that subscribers take the 
paper because they want it. Ail matters per- 
taining to circulation are open to investigation. 


MISSOURI - 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1907, 17,030. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 





8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1907, 
37,388. Smith & Buda, Eastern Reps. 


St. Louis, National Druggist, Mo. Menry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Aver. for 1907, 
10,570 (@@). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


8t, Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-American Farmer, weekly. 
143,245 tor year ending Uct. 30, 1907. 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Nashua, 7elegraph. The only daily in city 
Average tor 1907, 4,271. 


NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park, Press. 1907, 6,076. Gained 
average of one subscriber a day for ten years. 

Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year cnding December 31, 1907, 9,001. 


Jersey City, Evening Fournal. Average for 
1907, 24,330. First six months 1908, 24,376. 


Newark, Eve. News. Net daily av. for 1906, 
63,022 copies; tor 1907, 67,195; Jan. 69,289. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Av. 1906, 18 237. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409. 
NEW YORK 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1907, 16,395. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 

The Standard Union now has the 

4 largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1907, 62,697. 


Brooklyn, W ekly Record, weekly 2 cents. 
Aver. for year 1907, 6,112. A want ad. medium. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 91,- 
447, daily, 51604; Enquirer, evening, 94,570. 

Buffalo, Erening News. Daily average 1905, 
94,690; ior 1906, 94,473; 413; 1907, 94,843. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve evening. Actual daily 
average for 6 mos. ending June 30, 1908, 4,814. 
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Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation first quarter 1908, 
6,088. Circulates throughuut Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Yournal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 6 mos. to June 27, 'o8, 10,169. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1907, 5,784. 


Bensziger's: Magazine, Circulation for 1907, 
64,416,5 c. per agate line. uM 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average: for r 1907, 26,641 (OO). 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepard 
Clark Co. Avesage for 1907, 8,8838—sworn, 


Music Trade Review, music trade and art 
weekly. Average for ‘or 1907, 4 4,709. 


The People's Home Journal. 664,416, mo. 
Good Literature, 468,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907—all to paid- -in-advance subscribers. 

M. Lupton, pub, Inc. Briggs & Moore, 
w estn. Reprs., 1438 Marque Marquette Bldg. +» Chicago. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, Average. 


circulation for year ending June, 1907, 9,813; 

June, 1908, issue, 10,500. 

The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 345,- 
Eveniug, 406, 172. 8. Sunday, 483,335. 





Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for nrst six munths 1908, 4,465; June, 4,591. 


Schenectady, Gaszefie, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average 1906, 16,309; for 1907, 17,152. 


Syracuse, Ev-ning Herald, daily, Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1907, daily 36,609; Sunday, 41,130. 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1907, 20,163. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public th the report. 
Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1907, 2,642. 
Utica, Press,daily. Otto A Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1907, 14,839. 


OHIO 
Akron, Zimes, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9 551. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat. Finnish, 
Actual average tor 1907, 11,1 11,120. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, 74,911; Sunday, 88,- 
373, July, 1908, 79,341 dariy; Sunday, 89.550. 


Dayton, ournal. 1907, actual average, 
21,217. 

Springfleld, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’! paper. '07, 447,346. 


Springfleld, Poultry Success, monthly av.. 1907, 
33,260. 2d largest published. Pays advertisers. 





dicat D’y av.,'07, 14,768; 
sy. -, 10, 017; come & Maxwell, N.Y. &Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1906, 
5,514; for.1907, 6,669. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City, 7he ORiphomes. 1907 aver., 
20,162; July, 'o8, 27,683. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 





OREGON 


Portland, Yournal, has larger circula- 
tion in Portland and in Oregon than ay 
other daily paper. *Portland Yournal, 

P daily average 1907, 28,806; for July, 
1908, 30,821. Vreeland- Benjamin, Represent 1- 


tives, New York and Chicago. 


Portland, The Oregonian, (OO). 
For over tiity years the great news- 
paper of the Pacific Northwest— 
more circulation, more foreign, 
more local and more classified ad- 
vertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. July circulation, daily 

average, 34,562; Sunday average 43,405 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, 7imes, ev'g d'y. Average 1907. 7,640 
N. Y. office, 220 B’way. F. RK. North:op, Mgr. 


Erie, Zimes, daily. Aver. for 1907, 18,511; 
July, 1908, 18,874. E. Katz, Special agi., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, Telegraph, Sworn av, June, 1908, 
15,219. l.argest paid cir. in Harrs’bg or no pay. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1906, 5,514: 1907, 5 514 (OO). 

Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
phuiographic monthly, It brings results. 
Average ior 1907, 6.800. 





Printers’ Ink awarded Farm 
Journal the Seventh Sugar Bowl 

- because that paper, among all 
those published in the United 
States, best serves its purpose as 
an educator and counselor for the 
agricultural population, and as an 
effective and economical medium 
for commenicating with them 
through its advertising columns. 


“In 
Philadelphia 
nearly 
everybody 
reads 
The Bulletin.” 


NET AVERAGE FOR JULY 


228,031 


COPIES A DAY. 
WILiiaM L. MCLEAN. 














Philadelphia. The Press is 

Philadelphia's Great Home News- 

paper. Besides the Guarantee 

Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press tor 1907, 102,993; 
the Sunday Press, 124,006. 





West Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1907, 15 687. In its 35th year. 

GUAR letuessaoen, Has Chena Co., 

TEED and vicinity for its field. Devoted 

to home news, hence is a home 

paper. Chester County is second 
n the State in agricultural wealth. 





York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1907. 
8,124. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1907, 17,903—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Yournal. 11,712 
(OO). Sunday, 24,173 (OO). Lvening 
Bulletin, 317,061 average 1907. Bulletin 


circulation for 1908 over 45,000 daily. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 6 mos., 1908, 4,685; June, 5,184 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
aga for1g07, daily (©©) 13,052 
Sunday,(O©)13,887. Semi-weekly, 
2,997. Actual average for first six 
months of 1908, daily (O@) 13,314; 
Sunday (OO) 14,110. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation tor first six months of 1908, 3,289, 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga, News. Average 
for 1907, 14,463. OnlyChattanooga 
paper permitting examination cir- 
culation by A. A. A, Carries 
more advertising in 6 days than 
morning paper 7 days. Greatest 
Want ad medium. Guarantees 

largest circulation or no pay. 


Knoxville, Journal and Tribune. 
¥ Week day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1907. 





14,694. Week-day av. January and 
February, 1908, in excess of 15,000. 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
weekly, 1907, averaye : Daily, 42,066; Sunday, 
61,773; weekly, 80,078. Smith & Budd, Repre- 
sentatives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 81,456; for 1907, 36,206 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 9,003. More than 
both other El Paso dailies. Verified by A.A.A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, Times, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1905, 
3,527; 1906, 4,113 ; 1907, 4,635. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1907, de ee y hatte city and State circulation. 
fon of Amer. Advertisers. 
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Rutland, Herald. ae pony 196 & 4,391. Only 
Rutland paper examined by A 


8t. Albans, Messenger, ie i 
ALA 


Average for 
1907, 3,332. Examined by A . 


VIRGINIA 


Danvilie, The Bee. Av. 1907, 2,711; July, 1908, 
3,010. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, Post-Jntelligencer (OO). 
Av. for Feb., 1908, net—Sunday, 
39,646; Daily, 32,083; Weekday, 
30,874. Only sworn circulation 
in Seattle. Largest genuine and 
cash paid circulation in Washing- 
ton; highest quality, best service, 

greatest results always. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,482. 
Sunday, 25,002. 


Tacoma, News. 
day, 17,610. : 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Piedmont, Business Farmer, monthly. Larg- 
est farm paper circulation in West Virginia. 


Average 1907, 16,525; Satur- 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average for 1907, 
3,671; July,’08, semi-weekly, 1,965; daily 4,522. 


Madison, State Fournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1907, 5,086. 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Aver- 
age 1907, 28,082 (©@). Carries largest amount 
of advertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, 7he Fournal, eve., 

ind. daily, Daily average for 1907, 

61,922; for June, 1908, 56,131; 

daily gain over June, 1907, 3,979 

The paid circulation of the 

Milwaukee Yournal is larger than 

that of any two other papers in 

Milwaukee, and the city circulation of the 

Milwaukee ¥ournal is larger than is the com- 

bined city circulations of any three other 

Milwaukee dailies. The Yournal leads all 

Milwaukee papers in classified and volume of 
advertising carried. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. 


Average for 
1907, 8,680. Examined by A. A. A. 






Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for vear 
ended Dec. 30, 1907, 56317 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

$3.50 an inch. Y. Office. 
Temple Ct. W C. Richardson, Mgr. 





Racine, fournal, daily. Average for the last 


six months, 1907, 4,376. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7riiune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, —. Av. for 1907, 
13,846; July, 1907, 18,541; July, 1908, 16,244. 11 
DeCierque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 
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‘MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada's Ger- 
man newsp'r. Av. 1907, 16,546. Rates 56c. in. 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage fur 1907, daily, 36,852; daily July, 1908, 
36,482; weckiy av. for mo. of. July, 27,320. 





Winnipeg, Telegram, Average daily,. July, 
1908, 24.618. Weekly av. 28,000. Flat rate. 





QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1907, 
daily 103,828, weekly 50,197. 


Montreal, 7he Daily Star and 

The Family Herald and Weekly 

GUA & Star have nearly 200,000 subscrib- 
GAN ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
TEED ers—one-fifth Canada’s popula- 
tion. Av. cir. of the Daily Star 

for 1907, 62,837 copies daily; the 

Weekly Star, 129,335 copies each issue. 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








the requisite grade and class. 


A Large Volume’ of Want Business Is a Popular 
Vote fcr the Newspaper 


Advertisements under this heading are only desired from papers of 


in Which It Appears. 




















COLORADO 


WANT advertisers get best'results in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 


THE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA * 
Tee eer and Sunday Star, Washington. 
), carries double the number of 
Want yy any other paper. Ratelc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
THE Champaign, News is the leading Want 
ad medium of Central Eastern Iilinois. 


we .Y everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’’ says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's ‘‘ want ad’? directory. 


THe Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results, Rates lowest per (thousand inthe West. 


TH® Tribune. publishes more Classified Ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


INDIANA 


THE Indianapolis News, the bést medium in 
the Middle West for Mail-order Classified Ad- 
vertising carries more of it than all the other 
Indianapolis papers combined, its toval in 1907 
being 289,807 ads (an‘ average of 919 a day)— 
23,331 more than all the other local papers had. 
‘The News’ classified rate is one cent a word, 
and its daily paid circulation over 75,000. 





THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 
During the first six months of 1908 
The Star carried 223.30 columns more 
paid WANT advertising than was 
claimed by its nearest competitor. 


Rate, Six Cents Per Line. 














MAINE 


THE Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
THE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns, 


te te te te te te 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1907, printed a total of 446,736 paid 
The Ads. There was a gain of 1,979 over 
the year 1906, and was 230,163 more than any 
other Boston paper carried for the year 1907. 


We te We We Wr We 


MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


THE Minneapolis {ournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries] O© 
more Classified Advertising thai 
any other Minneapolis news- 
paper. No free Wants and 
no Clairvoyant nor objection- 
able medical advertisements 
printed Classified Wants print- 
ed in July 158,916 lines. In- 
dividual advertisements, 21,255 
Eight cents per agate line per 
insertion, if charged. So ad 


taken for less than 24 cents. If 
cash accompanies —, the 

rate is 1 cent a word, No ad 
taken less than 20 cents. 
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CIRCUI.ATI'N THE Minneapolis Tribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 100.000 subscribers. 

» It publishes over 140 columns of 

Gus R Want advertisements every week 

TEED at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 





THE St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its field. Average tor 1907, 68,671. 


MISSOURI 
THe Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results, One centa 
woid. Minimum, l5c. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation tur 1907, 11,087 daily; 15,090 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Evening Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results, 


ITE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city's 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORK 


HE Albany Evenine Fournal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
vest paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


THE Buffalo Evening News with over 95,000 
circulation, is the only Want Medium in 
Buffalo and the strongest Want Medium in the 
State, outside of New York City. 





HE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 








RINTERS' INK, published weekly. The re. 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 
[Xx a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 
mediums, only two producedresults at a lower 
cost than the Cincinnati Enguirer. A wordto 
the wise is sufficient. You want results. 


THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 


THE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 26,214. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okia. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
THE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. . 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get results—Want 
Ad Meaium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
HE Daily Telegraph, St. John, N. B., is the 
Want ‘Ad Medinm of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to date paper 
ot Eastern Canada, Wants ads one cent a 
word. Minimum charge 2 cents. 


THE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 


HE Montreal Daily Star carries mote Want 

Advertisements than all other Montreal 
dailies combined. The Family Herald and 
Weekly Star carries more Want Advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers Oo) 








Out of a grand total of 22,502 publications listed in the 1908 issue of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, one hundred and twenty are 
distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@O). 

















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (QO). F-stablished 1821. 
kichest section in the prosperuus South. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
F very body in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
whe Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1901, 
35,486 (OO). 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (©©). Now, as always, 
the Quality Medium uf Georgia. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (Q©), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). 
average circulation for 1906, 16,866. 


Actual 





Tribune (O©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, because 7ribume ads bring 
satisfactury results. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Fournal (@®). Best paper 
in city; réad by brat peopic. 
MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (@©); 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 


Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 
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Boston Commercial Bulletiis (O®). Reaches 
buyers of machinery for wool and cotton manu- 
facturers. Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 


Roston Evening Transcript (QO), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 


Springfield (Mass.) Republican (©©). Has 
quantity and quality of circulation. 





Worcester L’ Opinion Publique (©), is the 
only Gold Mark French daily in the U.S. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (OO). I argest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Army and Navy Fournal, (OO). First in its 
class 1n circulation, intluence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (OO) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (©@©). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 


Dry Goods Economist (Q@), the recognized 
authority of the Diy Govuus and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Fournal (QO). A consoli- 
dation of ‘Street Railway , Ait and 
“Electric Railway Review.’’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





Electrical World (@@). Established 1874. 
The great international weekly. Cir. auditer', 
verified and certitied by the Association of Am«' 
ican Advertisers. Av. weekly cir. during 1907 
was 18,294. MCGRAW PUBLISHING Co. 


Engineering News (QO). The leading enci- 
neering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Reaches the man who buysor has the authoriny 
to specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (©). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circu'ation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


New York Herald (OO). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald ist. 





Scientific American (O©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 


New York Times (OO). One of three morning 
papers with a daily N.Y C. sale of over 100,000 

New York Tribune (OO), daily and Sunday. 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up to date newspaper, whose readers represent 
intellect and purchasing power to a high-grade 
advertiser. 





Vogue (©) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


omIo 
Cincinnati Enquirer (QO). In 1907 the local 
advertising was 334% more than in 1906. the 
local advertisers know where to spend his 
money, The only Goid Mark paper in Cincinnati. 
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OREGON 


Thr Oregonian, (OO), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper, It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1907, 102,993; ‘Ihe Sunday Press, 124,006. 








THE PITTSBURG 
@o DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
mourning paper, assuring a prestige must 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (OO), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (Q©), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 
VIRGINIA 


The Norfolk Landmark (QO) is the home 
paper of Norfolk, Va. ‘That speaks volumes. 


WASHINGTON 


The Post Intelligencer (G®). Seattle's most 
progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
réliable, influential. Ali home circulation. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@©), the 
only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
’ 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (Q@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto (Q@), was selected by 
Alvert Frank & Co,, as the only Canadian paper 
needed in their Buropean resort campaign. 








PROVED CIRCULATION. 





CONNELLSVILLE ConstRucTION Co., 

Contractors, Builders and Retailers. 

CONNELLSVILLE, Pa., Aug. 5, 1908. 
Edi.or of Printers’ INK: 

Several days ago we received a re- 
quest for our booklet ‘“‘The Home Beau- 
tiful” from Mr. Arch C. McPherson, of 
No. 9 Fairafar, Cramond, Midlothian, 
Scotland. 

In one of your June issues you were 
kind enough to give us quite a write- 
up in regard to our booklet, and we 
have received replies from all parts of 
the United States, Canada and Mexico 
and it is gratifying indeed to know of 
the wide latitude of circulation that 
PRinTERs’ INK enjoys. 

We merely state the above for your 
information, and to show our appreci- 
ation of your kindnesses to us. We cer- 
tainly wish you a continuance of your 
already great success. 

Very truly yours, 
CONNELLSVILLE Construction Co., 
J. R. Scurvuyer, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
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hicago € 
NET PAID CIRCULATION 


The EXAMINER has the largest Morning and Sunday 
Chicago city circulation than the Chicago Tribune and Re 




















The Daily EXAMINER is unique among morning newspapers q 
in having four-fifths of its circulation in its own city—a factor n 
of strongest importance to the advertiser seeking Chicago f 
trade. t 
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The CHICAGO EXAMINER is the only moming ne 


Advertisers Association to make complete investigation of 


THE EXAMINER HAS A LOWER RATE PER L 
ITS COMPETITORS. WITH THE LARGEST] CIR 
IT IS A SIMPLE BUSINESS PROPOSITI 


If you want direct results at least cbst, 
If you want home circulation, 
If you want the best buy for your mone 


YOU CANNNOT COVER C 
CHICAGO GREAT MIDDLE WE 
146 Franklin Street THE EXAM 
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( DAILY, 172,347 
| SUNDAY, 608,435 


nd Sunday circulation in the West. It guarantees a larger 


une and Record-Herald combined. 
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pers The Sunday EXAMINER covers the middle west, selling 
ctor more copies than all the other Chicago Sunday papers together 
ago print. In many-of the smaller cities it has more circulation than 











the local papers. 
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noming newspaper in Chicago which allowed the American 
tigation of its circulation records. 


ATE PER LINE PER THOUSAND THAN ANY OF 
RGES] CIRCULATION AND THE LOWEST RATE, 
PROPOSITION TO USE THE EXAMINER 


1, advertisement and 


least cbst, | Key your 
‘your money, ‘ use the EXAMINER 





OVER CHICAGO AND THE 
ILE WEST WITHOUT NEW YORK OFFICE 
. EXAMINER 239 Broadway 
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Printers’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


PRINTERS' INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers, 
OrrFice: No. 10 SPRUCE STREET, 
New York City. 
Telephone 4779 Beekman. 


President, J. D. HAMPTON. 
Vice-President, Geo. P. ROWELL. 
Secretary, J. 1. ROMER. 

Treasurer, H. A. BiGGs, 

The address of the company is the address of 
the officers, 


London Agt.,F.W.Sears, 50-52 LudgateHill,E.C. 


Issued every Wednesday, Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months, On receipt of five dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at one time will be put 
down for one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate, Five cents a copy. 


JouHN IRVING Romer, Editor. 














New York, August 19, 1908. 
The St. Paul Dispatch, begin- 
ning August 23rd, will issue a 


Sunday edition. It is stated that 
this will be the largest Sunday 
aper ever attempted in_ the 
Rorthyest and will go without 
extra charge to every present sub- 
scriber to the daily. Canvassers 
have already secured about five 
thousand new subscribers in the 
city and the edition will start with 
a circulation of over 80,000. The 
Dispatch is represented East and 
West by Hand, Knox & Co. 





Modern Sanitation, the monthly 
house publication of the Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, of Pittsburg, is one of the 
most meritorious house organs 
published in the country. Tllus- 
trated articles appear in each 
number descriptive of the hygien- 
ic progress of foreign lands, and 
the high state of development of 
the baths of ancient times, and 
more technical articles upon mod- 
ern problems of sanitation. Mod- 
ern Sanitation, it is said by the 
publishers, has a monthly circula- 
tion of 30,000 copies. The mat- 
ter it contains is of very general 
interest. Its typography is so good 
that almost any publisher of a 
magazine or house organ would 
be apt to profit by a careful ex- 
amination of its pages. 
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Whenever a trust 
Nolley Gets is formed the ru- 


mor _— generally 
Combine &°°S out that ad- 
vertising will be 
curtailed. It usually turns out 
that more advertising rather than 
less is found necessary. The new 
American Piano Company isacase 
in point. Although capitalized at 
$12,000,000, it is very far from be- 
ing a trust for it does not begin 
to control the market in either 
high-grade or cheap pianos. The 
combine may, therefore, be re- 
garded as simply an attempt to 
place the various concerns on a 
stronger financial basis, to effect 
certain internal economies and to 
reap the trade advantages that 
come from united action. 
Two of the great pianos usually 


iano 


spoken of as among “The Big 
Four” are included in the new 
combine,—the Knabe and _ the 
Chickering. The George Batten 
Company has been doing the 
Chickering advertising and_ its 


contracts now in the hands of the 
magazines do not expire until 
1909. It is announced that there 
will be no change in this line of 
advertising either in respect to the 
agent handling it or the charac- 
teristic copy that has been used. 

The Nolley Advertising Agen- 
cy of Baltimore, which has been 
doing the Knabe advertising and 
is closely related to that house, 
advises Printers’ INK that it has 
secured the advertising of the 
following members of the com- 
bine: Wm. Knabe & Co., Foster 
& Co., Armstrong Piano Compa- 
ny, J. B. Cook Piano Co., Haines 
& Co., Brewster Piano Co., and 
Marshall & Wendell Piano Co. 
The present idea is to spend “sev- 
eral shundred thousand dollars a 
year” in advertising these vari- 
ous interests which figures repre- 
sent a material increase over what 
the various firms have done indi- 
vidually. This news sounds good 
coming at the dullest period of 
the yearmin the advertising busi- 
ness. The Nolley Agency is made 
up of young men and is to be con- 
gratulated on securing an account 
which was a matter of aggressive 
competition among several of the 
largest agencies. 
































The new board of directors of 
the Union Exchange Bank of New 
York contains the name of the 
well-known advertising agent, 
Frank Presbrey. 





One of 
Civic Spirit gressive _ better: 
and 


ment  organiza- 
Advertising 


tions in this coun- 

try is the Ameri- 
can Civic Association, which some 
years ago conducted a campaign 
for the preservation of Niagara 
Falls, and isnow engaged in rous- 
ing public spirit for the beautify- 
ing of our cities and towns. Ad- 
vertising men know that it is op- 
posed to billboards, which it be- 
lieves should be legally taxed, 
like other property. The associa- 
tion also opposes the smoke and 
other nuisances, and is encourag- 
ing the intelligent care of trees, 
the establishment of school gar- 
dens, etc. 

This organization has been a 
steady advertiser in magazines, 
setting forth its aims by the print- 
ed word, asking for contributions 
and workers, and advertising its 
various pamphlets. 

J. Horace McFarland, president 
of the association, was asked late- 
ly what the results had been from 
this publicity. He said that in 
two campaigns, which included 
that for Niagara, about $3,000 
worth of space had been used, 
mediums including all the leading 


the ag- 


magazines. The direct return in 
contributions has not been en- 
couraging. “We have not had the 
experience,” he said, “that I know 


has been had by many who have 
used magazines for philanthropic 
advertising, in respect to receiv- 
ing large cash contributions. But 
we have had a fair number of 
members come in, and have heard 
continuallv of the advertising, and 
I believe it has been tremendous- 
lv influential apart from the finan- 
cial end. There cannot be any 
doubt as to the influence of this 
advertising in the sentiment for 
the preservation of Niagara Falls, 
and toward the abolition of bill- 
boards. Scanning newspaper clip- 
pings touching our work, as I 
constantly do, I am abundantly 
and ,completely convinced of this.” 
‘ : 
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A. T. Sears, Jr., for five years 
advertising solicitor in the west 
for the American Magazine and 
is predecessor, Leslic’s Monthy, 
has joined the Success Magazine 
forces as assistant to David D. 
tee, in Chicago. 


Gustav Adolf Ebmeyer, editor 
of the Linco!n, Neb., Freie Presse, 
died at his home last week. Prior 
to his connection with the Linco'n 
paper, he was editor of the Chi- 
cago Freie Presse and Germania, 
of Milwaukee. 





Kenne- 
well- 


hn E. 
New Work = the 


for known “reaso. 
J. E. Kennedyw hy’ —o has 
losed a contract 
to take charge of the fer bis nh 
of the Baltimore Bargain House, 
in Baltimore, and goes to that city 
September 1, giving up his New 
York business as_ advertising 
writer and counsel. This whole- 
sale dry goods concern does a 
business of ten million dollars 
yearly, built up entirely through 
the printed word, never having 
had a traveling salesman. 

For two years past Mr. Ken- 
nedy has operated in New York 
as a freelance. He said the other 
day, to a Printers’ INK reporter, 
that in this period he had prepared 
complete advertising campaigns 
for thirty-four firms in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. Each of 
these commissions, he explained, 
involved a preliminary payment 
of $1,000 for advice, and a further 
fee of $1,500 for ten “reason why” 
advertisements. His new connec- 
tion made it necessary to give up 
work for other clients, but while 
it monopolizes his services for six- 
teen months, he will be free to do 
his best work under the most fas 
vorable conditions, as well as to 
undertake certain things apart 
from his regular work that he has 
long wanted to do. For example, 
some of the phases of advertising 
as presented to the freelance 
writer and advisor appear to him 
of vrime interest, and it is not 
unlikely that he will deal with 
them in a series of characteristic 
— articles for PRINTERS’ 

NK, 
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In the Septem- In Rochester 
Advertising ber Cosmupoli- Press Agent- there is a press 
an “‘Obses- tan Alan Dale ism Again gency at work 
sion” in gives his impres- 
Holland sions of the the- 
atre in Holland. 


He has this to say of outdoor ad- 
vertising in that country: 


Let me say right here that anybody 
who sets U. S. A. down as the Mecca 
of advertising lies. Holland takes the 
palm. The very deviltry of sheer and 
loathsome advertisement disfigures 
everything in Dutchland—not only in 
its theaters, but in_its other pursuits 
and enjoyments. Outside the opera- 
house in Amsterdam, lifted high in the 
air on the very top of the huge and 
straggling structure, is an immense re- 
volving electric sign. The name of the 
opera-house is not to be found any- 
where. You hunt with difficulty for 
the tiny bills announcing the title of 
the attraction, But the immense re- 
volving electric sign is visible half a 
mile away, and is the advertisement of 
a brand of tea. Picture such a device 
on the top of the Metropolitan or the 
Manhattan Opera House! We are bad 
enough in New York, though our elec- 
tric advertisements do beautify the 
Great White Way, but we cannot com- 
pare with Holland. There advertising 
is an obsession. It is nearly a theater 
in itself—a theater of horrors. 


Electric advertisements in New 
York not only beautify, but Bs 
make out of Broadway the Great 
White Way. Try to imagine how 
brilliantly this greatest American 
thoroughfare would be illumin- 
ated if it were not for the incan- 
descent signs. 


President Samuel Brill, of the 
New York Sphinx Club, has an- 
nounced his executive committee 


as follows: 
Wm. Wyx is. ® F. R. Hunts- 
man, Chas. ngersoll, Jules P. 


Storm, Louis Wiley, Walter Hammitt 
and George F. Heydt. 

The speakers’ committee for the 
coming year has this membership: 

James O’Flaherty, F. James Gibson, 
A. J. Meister, O. H. Blackman, C. 
Ironmonger, Justin McCarthy, Jr., and 
Louis B. DeVeau. 

The first dinner of the season 
will be held October 13th, and 
will be called the “Old Home 
Night.” On this occasion the 
president will present a_ silver 
handled cane to the member who 
shall relate the best advertising 
story of his experience during the 
summer, 


to offset the large 
amount of prohibition argument 
that appears in the daily press. 
[his agency, as well as others 
which have tried their hand at it, 
finds that the newspapers which 
are not averse to using prohibi- 
tion and anti-saloon matter that 
comes from hired press agents, as 
a rule do not care to print the 
other side of the question, and 
has resorted, consequently, to the 
publication of a periodical called 
Publicity. Apparently the cue of 
the brewers and saloon-keepers is 
taken from Charles R. Jones, 
chairman of the Prohibition Na- 
tional Committee, who has said: 


“The present prohibition ‘wave’ is 
really the triumph of publicity. From 
the standpoint of a business man, the 
nation-wide vance of the prohibition 
movement ords a novel illustration 
of the po of organized, persistent 
publicity, ~the well-known principles 
of suggestigm; repetition and the fol- 
low-up syst of everyday business ad- 
vertising adgpted and applied to a great 
moral refo 


Publicity. has as a sub-title “A 
Periodical of Protest against En- 
croachments upon Personal Lib- 
erty.” It is printed in the form 
of a booklet made to fit a No. 6 
envelope, and while attractive in 
appearance, is not nearly so pre- 
tentious as its secondary title 
would lead one to believe. Dis- 
tribution is effected by brewers 
and distillers, who take the book- 
lets in lots of 1,000 to 5,000, and 
send them out in plain envelopes 
so that there is no indication of 
the source from which they come. 

This sort of work by a press 
agency, in which the man who 
hopes to derive benefit pays for 
the printing and mailing of his 
advertising matter, in addition to 
the cost of the services of the 
agency, appears commendable as 
compared with the ordinary course 
of sneaking into the news col- 
umns of papers that which is vir- 
tually advertising copy. The fact 
remains, however, that the brew- 
ers and distillers would be happy 
indeed to follow the latter course, 
if the newspapers would permit it. 
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The Books 
That Go With 


Collier’s 
The National Weekly 





OR the Sherlock Holmes 
Stories Collier’s paid 
$60,000. The following 
year over 100,000 subscribers 
to Collier’s received the 


“Sherlock Holmes Edition” 
of Conan Doyle, in three 
volumes, free with Collier’s 
for a year. 


Collier’s spent $100,000 
in covering the Russo-Jap- 
anese War. The following 
year over 100,000  sub- 
scribers received that record 
bound in permanent form. 
By means of a staff including 
the ablest American artists 
Collier’s subscribers receive 
in portfolio form the best 
work of Remington, Gibson, 
Parrish, Frost, and other 
leading artists. 


It is the contents of 
Collier’s, week by week, 
that makes these unique 
premiums possible. 


ty 


E. C. PATTERSON 
Manager Advertising Department 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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B. D. Butler, of the Clover 
Leaf Syndicate, has returned from 
Europe. 

THe New Orleans /tem has 
purchased most of the equipment 
of the New Orleans World, which 
was conceded to be one of the 
best and most up-to-date plants 
in the South, the original ccst of 
which was over a quarter of a 
million dollars. There is no paper 
in the South which has developed 
more rapidly than the /tem, and 
when it moves into the building 
formerly occupied by the Morning 
World, it will give its owners the 
equipment which their energy and 
ability have made necessary to 
conduct their paper along the 
lines they mapped out for them- 
selves when they bought the 
property two. years ago. The 
Item recently conducted a success- 
ful fight against the race track in- 
terests in New Orleans which at- 
tracted favorable notice in promi- 
nent dailies all over the country. 
This would seem to show that it 
has both strength and standing in 


New Orleans and the support of. 


the better class of citizens. 





For a long time the Monday 
morning edition of dailies pub- 
lished in the smaller cities has 
been a problem of publishers. In 
the: smaller towns of the South, 
particularly, the majority of the 
morning papers are published only 
six days a week,—even Norfolk 
has no Monday morning paper. 
Still, where morning papers must 
compete with large city papers, a 
Monday morning edition is some- 
what necessary. The Lexington, 

Herald last week adopted a 
plan which may solve the prob- 
lem for at least one newspaper. 
Hereafter the Monday Herald 
will be devoted largely to agri- 
cultural interests. Ultimately, it 
is proposed to make of this edition 
an agricultural paper primarily, 
at the same time giving the regu- 
lar news of the day. The first 
number of the agricultural edi- 
tion consisted of one page of time- 
ly matter for the farmer, besides 
editorials devoted to agriculturai 
topics and a review of local crop 
conditions. 


The Literary Digest has an. 


nounced forthcoming special is- 
sues as follows: Fall Grocers’ 
Trade Issue, Cctober 3; Fall 
Druggis‘s’ Issue, November 14; 
Christmas Issue, December 12; 
Winter Travel Number, Deceni- 
ber 19. 


A POINTE “D QUE “STION. 


A lawsuit is in progress in Port- 
land, Oregon, invo'v'ng the use of 
the term “Needlcraft” as part of 
the business name of a concera 
which makes stamped emroidery 
patterns. The “Needlecraft Shop” 
applied for an injunction to pr-- 


vent the proprietor of “Van's 
Needlecraft Shop” ftom doing 


brsiness under that name. because 
of the fact that the name “Needle- 
craft Shop” had been registered 
and consequently cou'd be used by 
no one else. The question is, 
whether “needlecraft” is a_ dis- 
tinctive, new name, which one per- 
son may use to the exclusion of 
another. Attorney for the plain- 
tiff thinks it is, whi'e his oppon- 
ent asserts it is a generic word, 
the name of a craft, such as wood- 
craft. The name cannot be found, 
it is stated, in any of the recent 
standard dictionaries, but defend- 
ant’s attorney cited an armful of 
women’s magazines to prove his 
point. He exhibited a publication 
called Needlecraft, and another 
named Stitchings, that carries un- 
der it the explanation that it is 

“a magazine of needlecraft.” 

The date of the latter publica- 
tion is 1903. and the original 
needlework shop name was not 
registered until October of last 
year. It is therefore claimed that 
the proprietor has no monopoly 
on a name in use for years, al- 
though the dictionary makers have 
not been enterprising enough to 
get it down. 

The plaintiff in the action is 
Mrs. M. C. White, who began to 
advertise the Needlecraft Shop in 
a small way three years ago. The 
account has now taken on nation- 
al proportions, several mail order 
monthlies and women’s publica- 
tions like Modern Priscilla being 
used. The Chapman Advertising 
Company handles the account. 
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You and 
The Book-Keeper and 
Fight Reasons Why 


@ Here are eight ‘‘ reasons why” you should 
use The Book-Keeper in advertising your 
product--Eight sane, positive, important and 
necessary “Reasons Why.” 


The readers of The Book-Keeper are live progressive 
and down-to-the-minute business men. 

Men with money and the purchasing power. 

The Book-Keeper has their confidence which in re- 
turn means that they have confidence in Book- 
Keeper advertisers. 

The Book-Keeper reader is always alert to discover 
anything that will aid him in his business or add to 
his personal comfort or convenience. 

Readers who are interested in your product because 
they need it. 

Objectionable advertising is barred from The Book- 
Keeper's columns assuring you of the best of com- 
pany. 

The editorial policy is in harmony with the advertis- 
tising policy which means co-operation between 
reader and advertiser. 

Book-Keeper inquiries are from interested readers ; 
not souvenir hunters. 


You could not secure a better advertising medium 


for your product thn THE BOOK-KEEPER 


The Business Man’s Pub. Co., Ltd. 


61 West Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan 
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BUSINESS GOING OUT. 


The advertising of the Ocean Grove 
Park Association, a high-class real es- 
tate development on the Jersey Coast, 
between Belmar and Spring Lake, is be- 
ing placed by the A. W. Erickson Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York. 


The MacManus-Kelley Co., Toledo, 
has just closed contracts to handle the 
advertising of the American Motor Car 
Co., Indianapolis, and the B. & P. Co., 
Cleveland. This agency also handles 
the advertising of the Elmore Automo- 
bile Co., the Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
the Pope Manufacturing Co., and the 
Hartford Rubber Works Co., which 
gives them five important automobile 
accounts. 





Orders for 6 inches, double column, 
78 times, are going to newspapers from 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, for 
the Standard Oil Co. 


x: ¢; DeWitt & Co., Chicago, medi- 
cal, are making large contracts with 
newspapers direct. 


_ Louis V. Urmy, New York, is send- 
ing some E. & W. copy to newspapers. 


W. C. Johnson, Elkhart, Indiana, is 
making 10,000 line contracts with news- 
papers for the Dr. Miles Medical Co. 


The Standard Table Oil Cloth Co., 
New York, is using half pages and 70- 
line copy in a list of leading women’s 
publications, beginning with October 
numbers, through the Frank Presbrey 
Co., New York. 


The Publicity Co., New York, is han- 
dling the advertising of The McClure 
Co., books. Advertising for V. Darsy, 
for Dr. Dys’ French perfumes and sach- 
ets, is also being placed by this agency. 


Copy for the Fort Comfort Inn, a 
summer resort at Piermont-on-Hudson, 
is going out from the A. W. Erickson 
Advertising Agency, New York. 


W. D. Wright, Advertising Manager, 
The Wright Health Underwear Co., 
New York, is offering a trade propo- 
sition to newspapers. 


The Frank Presbrey Co., New York, 
is sending orders to a good-sized list of 
standard magazines, for October issues, 
for J. M. Lyon, New York, diamond 
merchant. 


Lord & Thomas, Chicago, are mak- 
ing 500-inch contracts with newspapers 
for Ederheimer, Stein & Co., clothing. 


Twenty-eight lines, 3 times a week 
for 26 insertions, is going to Sunday 
newspapers for the University of Notre 
Dame from the Gunther-Bradford Agen- 
cy, Chicago. 


The American Sports Publishing Co., 
New York, is sending 35-line copy to 
newspapers for A. G. Spalding & Bro., 
of that city, sporting goods. 


Half pages in the Saturday Evening 
Post and three-quarter pages in stand- 





ard monthlies are being used by the 
Frank Presbrey Co. for the Stetson 
Shoe Co., South Weymouth, Mass. 


A. R. Elliott, New York, is sending 
out some Borden Condensed Milk copy 
to evening newspapers. 


The Richmond Advertising Agency, 
Richmond, Va., is making 1,000-inch 
contracts with newspapers for the South- 
ern Manufacturing Co., of that city. 


Rainbow Dye copy will go to Sunday 
newspapers for September and October 
from the New York office of J. Walter 
Thompson. 


Contracts for Gold Medal Flour ad- 
vertising (Washburn-Crosby Co.) have 
been placed bw Mr. Erwin, of the Lord 
& Thomas Agency, Chicago. 


Some Cluett, Peabody & Co. copy 
will go to newspapers in September 
from Calkins & Holden, New York. 
National Phonograph copy will also be 
sent to newspapers in November. 


The Hopkins & Allen Arms Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn., will enter the farm paper 
field this fall, using a large list of 
mediums. Orders are being sent out by 
the Frank Presbrey Co. 


H. Sumner Sternberg, New York, is 
sending orders to newspapers for Mi- 
chael g. Stern & Co., Rochester, mak- 
ers of clothing. 


The George Batten Co., New York, 
is sending out orders to trade papers 
for Edison Portland Cement and 56 in- 
ches, double column, every other day 
for 78 insertions, is going to news- 
papers. 


Lord & Thomas, Chicago, are send- 
ing out 168 lines, 4 columns, 1 time 
orders to newspapers for the Chalmers 
Detroit Motor Car Co., Detroit. 


Copy for Burnett’s flavoring extracts 
will go to newspapers from the Frank 
Seaman Co., New York, October Ist. 


The Horn-Baker Advertising Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, Mo., is sending 
out 84-line magazine copy for the Rob- 
ert Keith Furniture & Carpet Company; 
also 28- and 36-line copy to farm pa- 
pers for the Witte Iron Works. 


The advertising of Newskin (Liquid 
Court Plaster) will hereafter be placed 
exclusively by the A. W. Erickson Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York. | ; 

A vigorous advertising campaign 1S 
contemplated for the fall and winter. 
Oe ee 


BOSTON NOTES. 


F. L. Weare, 24 Milk St., has been 
appointed New England a 
for the Circle Magazine. Mr. Weare 
is well known in this territory, having 
represented various publications in New 
England for several years. 


The Austin Biscuit Co. has moved 
into its new factory on Causeway St. 
It is planning an extensive advertising 
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campaign on its various brands of Sun- 
shine Crackers made in “the bakery of 
a thousand windows.” The president 
of the company, J. L. Loose, is 
taking charge of advertising matters and 
the contracts will go through Lord & 
Thomas. 


A list of agricultural papers and mag- 
azines is being made up by Wm. Col- 
ton, of Wood, Putnam & Wood, for the 
advertising of Lunt, Moss Co. 


As the price of the cocoa bean has 
gone down, the Ideal Cocoa Co. will 
resume advertising within a few weeks, 
daily newspapers being used. 


The advertising of the Glenbrook Dis- 
tilling Co., of Boston, will be placed 
this fall through the Ernest Goulston 
Agency, 17 Milk St. A large list ot 
dailies will be used. This agency will 
also place the advertising of Parker’s 
Cold Cream. 


The Shumway Agency is sending out 
orders to agricultural papers for some 
additional advertising of the American 
Agricultural Co., exploiting Bradley’s 
Fertilizers, 


A selected list of magazines will be 
used by Ellis & Dowst for the advertis- 
ing of Burt & Packard, Korrect Shape 
Shoe. Contracts are going out at the 
present time. 


Contracts are being placed with news- 
papers by the P . O’Keefe Agency 
for the advertising of the Winchester 
Fire Arms Co. Six inches two times a 
week for 13 weeks are being contracted 
for. The magazine list will not be 
made up until after the first of the 
year. 


The present Lawson campaign is one 
of the largest ever conducted for this 
advertising, in point of territory cov- 
ered and size of space used. All cities 
of importance in this country, as well 
as Canada and continental countries, 
have been covered. The copy has 
ranged as high as 1400 lines an issue. 
The business is placed by the B. 
Humphrey Agency. 


The Shumway Agency is placing the 
advertising of the Gurney Heater Co. in 
household publications. 


A list of magazines is being prepared 
by C. C. Cameron, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Agency, for the mail order 
advertising of Daniel Low & Sons, Sa- 
lem, Mass. Page copy will be used in 
one or two months in the fall. 


The United Drug Co. is contracting 
with newspapers for the advertising of 
Rexall Hair Tonic. The magazine list 
has been deferred until later in the year. 


Joseph W. Lund. 84 State St., is 
sending out a final dividend on the old 
Pettingill & Co. failure. This dividend 
amounts to 5 per cent, and is probably 
the last that can be paid. 


_ The Digesto Brand Coffee advertis- 
ing is now being placed throughout New 


England. The goods have been well 
introduced in Boston by the use of very 
large copy and now additional things 
are being taken up. 


The advertising of the Crown Pack- 
ing Co. and F. H. Davis & Co., Glou- 
cester, Mass., dealers in fresh fish, has 
been held up owing to the scarcity of 
mackerel. 


D. J. MacNichol, of the Shum- 
way Agency, has been sending out a 
few orders to general publications for 
the advertising of Cooper Underwear. 
Half-page copy is used. 


H. W. Curtis, of the Barber Agency, 
is making up a list for the advertis- 
ing of the Kushion Kumfort Shoe Co. 
this year. Most of the appropriation 
will go into the trade papers, and the 
classified magazines which have paid 
the best will receive the most. 


The Ray Sales Co., which “~~ plan- 
ning a newspaper campaign for its 
Parrot Brand Roach Powder, is hold- 
ing off until trade conditions are im- 
proved. 


The Wachusett Shirt Co., Leominster, 
Mass., is considering general publica- 
tions for next year’s advertising. The 
business will be placed through the 
F. P. Shumway Agency. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are planning 
extensive advertising in_the fall for 
their new set of books, “The Children’s 
Hour.” Large copy will be used in 
the mediums which brought the_ best 
results last season. R. L. Scaife 
is the advertising manager and the busi- 
ness is placed by Wood, Putnam & 
Wood. 

—— 


DESIRES TO BECOME A GUEST. 


Georce Kissam & CoMPANY. 
STREET CAR ADVERTISING. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: | 
beg to hand you. herewith postal 
communication from Mr. P._ Cartoue, 
No. 4 Rue Voltaire, Nantes, France. 
Will you be kind enotigh to publish 
this communication? Possibly, someone 
of your many readers will ‘be interested 
in it and trade with this talented artist 
and linguist. 
Yours very truly, 
Barron G. COLLIER, 
President. 





TRANSLATION. 
Nantes, May 18th. 


Sir:— 

Could you trouble yourself to find 
for me in the United States (in New 
York for preference) a family who will 
take me in as a_ guest? wes 3 

I will teach French and painting, in 
either water colors or oils, I am twen- 
ty-four years old and am an art stu- 
dent. Please put me on the right track 
to find what I wish. 

Thanking you in advance and accept 
my sincere respects, 

Yours truly, 
P. CaRTOUE, | 
Loire, Inferieure. 4 Rue Voltaire, 
Nantes. 
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What the Big Stores Are Doing 

















“Refrigerators that pay for them- 
selves. There are just two points to 
study in a refrigerator. First: Will 
it refrigerate, will it keep things cool 
and keep them from spoiling? Second: 
Will it do this at the least possible con- 
sumption of ice? Wanamaker refriger- 
ators answer ‘Yes’ to both questions. 
They are not all alike, however. Some 
are better than others. But any one 
is the best and most economical pos- 
sible to secure at its price.” A refrig- 
erator talk from Wanamaker’s, Phila- 
delphia. 

Kaufmann’s, “Ty he Big Store,’’ Pitts- 
burg, says: ‘‘How low can dress goods 
prices go? Glad you ask the question 
now, for we can answer it in the nicest 
way—with a demonstration,.”” Prices 
range from 15 to 75 cents a yard regu- 
lar prices 25 cents to $1.50.’ 

Some _ statistical advertising from 
A. D. Matthews & Sons, Brooklyn: 
“999 million mosquitoes last night on 
the job in Brooklyn. The claim is that 
this influx of mosquitoes is from New 
Jersey through the Pennsylvania tunnel 
at Fourteenth Street, thence by the East 
River tube 14 minutes to Brooklyn. A 
gentleman who remained in New Jersey 
over Sunday says this can hardly be 
true, because he didn’t miss one mos- 
quito. These mosquitoes are the Pain- 
less Parker brand, that is to say, he 
is songless. He simply fills up and 
leaves you to scratch. The Long Island 
mosquito comes at you with a ‘I’m 
Afraid to Go Home in the Dark’ lul- 
laby, and you have a chance with a 
shotgun. Our remedy, Mos-kee-toe, for 
14 cents a trial bottle, of which you 
spill a little out onto a blotter and hang 
it in the room. This will effectively 
drive both brands away. Suppose you 
try it.’ 


“Linen waistings 35 cents a yard. 
Linen fabrics—headquarters-——how true! 
A dearth of them elsewhere, a freshet 
of ’em at Levy’s. Having the stuff 
when you need it is part of the game 
of merchandising as conceived and 
played here at the sign of the best 
store. A nugget assaying 100 per cent 
bargain is this shirt waist linen—36 
inches wide, at 35 cents a yard. And 
it is all pure linen—good weight, fine 
for suits, waists and skirts that must 
be washed.” A linen sale advertise- 
ment from Levy’s, Houston, Texas. 


A short shoe talk, for the ladies, 
from the Albert Steiger Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. “Buy a new pair of shoes 
for that vacation trip. There was 
never a better time to ‘shoe up’ than 
right now at this store—hundreds of 
women have done so, why _ shouldn’t 
you? A well-groomed foot is a mark 
of good breeding, so don’t enter your 





vacation with shabby footwear. There’s 
coal no need of it when fine women’s 
shoes can be bought at such little prices 
as here.’ 

The Dean & Humphrey Co., Oakland, 
Cal., opened a new store, and to every 
lady visiting the store during the first 
two weeks a numbered ticket was given 
which entitled her to a chance at va- 
rious pieces of furniture valued from 
$2 to $50. 

“When you go away on your vaca- 
tion drop a box of Highland Linen 
paper in your trunk. Wheén you write 
a letter never apologize for the paper 
you use! Have the kind of paper that 
requires no apology—rather the kind 
that will elicit comments on your good 
taste. Highland Linen is a refined pa: 
per for refined people, and it is usually 
found on every desk that sends out 
good letter writing—a paper that neith. 
er absorbs the ink nor trips the pen. 
From an advertisement of Dives, Pom. 
eroy & Stewart, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Lawton, W enington, Delaware, ad- 
vertises: ‘Real, live baby demonstra: 
tion. Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention. Mothers for years have been 
waiting for something to take the place 
of the cradle and coach when baby 
must sleep. Mothers now have that 
wish fulfilled in Infants’ Sanitary Crib, 
Chair, Walker and Bathtub. All day 
to-morrow we shall give a demonstra- 
tion in our show window. There will 
be a real live mother and her baby to 
show you the valuable uses to which 
this latest invention can be put. Come 
in and see mother and baby.” 


The James Edgar Co., Brockton, 
Mass., give their employees a half-holi- 
day on Tuesdays during the summer 
months. Here’s the way they announce 
it: ‘We cut the summer Tuesdays in 
two. The first half of the day, up to 
12 o’clock, is yours. The other half is 
ours. Here are some of the features 
that make your half important to-mor- 
row.” A list of Tuesday bargains fol 
lows. 


A little melodrama from David L. 
Weil. New Orleans. La. “A. terrific 
crash! Another earthquake! The heart 
throhs, the earth quakes, the head reels. 
the blood runs cold. <A mighty tidal 
wave of unparalleled bargains for ten 
days. No mercy has been shown to the 
cost mark. Your dollar will dé double 
duty during this sale. of 


“Have you ever ‘rummaged in the old 
trunk in the attic? And_ invariably 
found something you had laid away and 
forgotten, which just fitted into your 
scheme of things exactly? Well, the 
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end-of-summer clearances, in a big way, 
take the place of the old trunk. You 
will find the very things you need most 
right at this moment here in these 
clearances, priced in such a way as te 
make passing them by an extravagance. 
An announcement by Jones Dry Goods 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





“From the far-away lumber camps 
of the Northwest, straight through to 
Grand Rapids, where the craftsmen take 
a hand, and on down the supply road 
to this store, furniture comes straight, 
comes through the highways, not by- 
ways, comes to us through the best 
furniture channels of this country, 
comes to us under price conditions 
made possible only by a purchasing sys- 
tem inaugurated by this store a quarte: 
of a century ago, namely—prompt set- 
tlement upon receipt of stock, so much 
for buying advantages.’’ Furniture sale 
talk from an advertisement of S. P. 
Dunham & Co., Trenton, N. J. 


“Mark your calendar—-set the alarm 
clock—tie a string on your finger 
change your ring—tell central to call 
you up—anything to remind you that 
Monday will be the great Wash Goods 
Sale Day at Kilpatrick’s.” A few sug- 
gestions for reminders from Thomas 
Kilpatrick & Co., Omaha, Nebraska. 


The Ark House Furnishing Co., Riv- 
erside, Cal., announces, “Reception 
Day. We think it sounds better than 
bargain day. Let it be a day of en- 
tertainment, getting acquainted, show: 
ing what we have to sell, leaving busi- 
ness out of it. Free list: free rest- 
room, free fan, free lemonade, free 
moving picture show to all who ‘ramble’ 
into every department in the store. 
Take a ‘ramble.’ We will furnish 
guides to take you to the different de- 
partments. We are not asking you to 
trade this day.” 


From a furniture ad of the Wilming: 
ton Furniture Co., Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. “Don’t judge furniture wholly 
by its appearance. Good looks are all 
right, but plenty of attractive furniture 
has beauty only skin deep. Get down 
to the ‘inwards’ and see if it’s built 
right. Our furniture is not only wel! 
looking but it’s so thoroughly well made 
that its attractiveness endures and it 
costs no more at the outset than the 
other kind.” 


Wouldn’t do for Chicago: ‘‘Wanted 
~-500 girls and women with small feet. 
To attend the Small-Foot shoe sale.” 
A shoe advertisement from the Kiam 
Shoe Co., Houston, Texas. 


A warning from the John H. Pray 
& Sons Co., Boston, Mass. ‘Make your 
purchases from a whole stock rather 
than from odds and ends, jobs, or dis- 
continued patterns advertised under Au 
gust furniture sales.” 


_ “Come to this store to-morrow morn- 
ing. Share in the savings so gener- 
ously provided here for Tuesday half- 
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holiday shoppers. Such timely Fraser . 
bargains as these are the kind that will 
attract prudent shoppers and pile up a 
full day’s business in a_ short fore- 
noon. Don’t limit the saving power of 
your dollars nor undervalue the worth 
of your time. Come direct to Fraser’s 
for satisfaction in shopping.” <A_ rea- 
son-why paragraph from Fraser’s, 
Brockton, Mass. 


The Gamble-Desmond Co., New Ha- 
ven, Conn., advertise: ‘‘We’re saying 
‘Good-bye’ to hundreds of the beautiful 
blankets in New Haven’s greatest mid- 
summer sale of blankets. Make your 
choice from out a vast collection of 
blankets, each one of which is a prize 
in value-giving. You can choose one 
with your back turned and the price 
advantage will be yours.” 


A Natchez, Miss., firm, Moret & Co, 
advertises that a pair of shoes will be 


‘given free to every baby born in or 


near that city during 1908, provided the 
baby is brought to the store. Married 
couples should try to coax the stork 
into their homes. 

Rogers, Peet & Co., New York, have 
cards displayed in their windows which 
read: “Do you pant for a trouser bar- 
gain? Men’s trousers $3.50.” “Odds 
but not oddities. Men’s odd trousers 
$3.50.” 

A great rug reduction from Frederick 
Loeser & Co., Brooklyn. A $30,000 rug 
is reduced to $7,500, a big cut but a 
little too rich for the blood of the or- 
dinary shopper. 


“Buy your covering here and we will 
recover your parlor suit or any odd 
piece free of charge.”” An announce- 
ment from The M. Megary & Son Ce., 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


“Straw Hat Sense. Don’t pay 25 
cents to have your old hat cleaned—buy 
a new one here for 45 cents. The reg- 
ular price of these hats ran from $1 to 
$2. You’re in luck to get them for 45 
cents.” From an advertisement of 
Kaufmann’s, “The Big Store,’ Pitts- 
burg. 


The Kline & Curtis Co., Reading, Pa., 
advertises: “The hammering we are 
giving prices right through the store 
during our ‘Challenge Sale’ really makes 
every day a bargain day. But Friday 
is the day of all days, for the reason 
that all lots that have begun to dwindle 
—all assortments that are not as com- 
plete as they should be—will receive a 
parting price-slip to hurry them along 
double quick.” 


“Every clerk of a competitor wears 2 
‘Gossard.’ We could write no better 
advertisement than to say that every 
saleswoman in the second largest cloak 
department in Peoria wears a Gossard 
corset! One by one they have come 
for it.” A corset ad from Schipper & 
Block, Peoria, Ill. 

’ 
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NEW YORK IS 
THE UNITED STATES 








Any business proposition that is a winner in New York ( tI 
City will work profitably anywhere else on e2rth. 4 


Any business proposition that falls flat in New york 
City, keeps the man behind it walking the floor nights. 


How about your own case ? 


If the ‘New York market isn’t taking kindly to your 
goods, the first and most impoatant thing for you to do is 
to find out why, and rectify your errors and brace up the 
weak places. 


For a reasonable fee we will find out for you just what 
the trouble is in New York— just what you need to do in 
order to win out and get the trade you ought to have. 


We have lately performed this valuable service for a 
number of leading manufacturers, and we have a staff of 
men specially trained for this work — men who get right 
out among dealers and consumers, and not only locate the 
trouble, but outline a plan which will set the machinery 
working right. 


You need not hesitate to employ us for this purpose. _ 
Our service is confidential, and we are not advertising »’ 
agents—we won’t ask you for an appropriation. 


GEORGE ETHRIDGE 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 
41 Union Square, New York City 
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OMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 


Readers of. Printers’ 
Charge Criticism of Commercial Art Matter Sent to Mr. Ethridge 


Ink Will Receive Free of 




















There may be some room for 
dispute as to how many children 
it takes to make a junket, but 
there ought to be no difference of 
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fonts You Will Have ‘aa Sante! 
One of Cur. Hansen’s Junxet Tastets dissolved 


to & quart of lut:warm milk 
ind flavored to taste, 


in water and ad 
which has been sweetened a 
Rol a 
DAINTY, DELICIOUS, HEALTHFUL 
AND NUTRITIOUS DESSERT 
or material for Ice Cream. Junket is the Iozat 
HEAttHPOop FoR CHILDREN OF ALL. AGES. 
10 Junket Tablets 10 Cents 
Atall grocers aod druggists or by mail direct 
from ‘the manufacturers. 
“Janket in Dietetics," a treatise for physicians, 
nurses and mothers, sent free on ap cate also 
“Junkettes’’ a booklet of Junket 


CHR, HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
Box 2568 Little Falis, N. Y. 
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opinion as to how many it takes 
to effectively illustrate a magazine 
ad. Three is a company, if not a 
crowd, and more are worse than 
unnecessary. Difference in the 
size of the children and method 
of treatment have much to do 
with the difference in the appear- 
ance of advertisements No. 1 and 
No. 2, but the chief difficulty 
with the former is due to the num- 
ber of figures introduced. 
* * x 


At some time during his busi- 
ness career, Mr. Joseph Kitz, of 
Hoboken, had an advertisement 
made which he evidently intended 
should last a lifetime, if not 
longer. It is here shown in great- 
ly reduced form. As most peo- 
ple know, German is the language 
of Hoboken, the only exceptions 


those business establish- 
ments which display “English 
Spoken Here” signs at their por- 
tals. But as Mr. Kitz’s ad is in- 
tended for circulation in the States 
as well as in Hoboken, he hit 
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upon the extremely happy expe- 
dient of dressing the English lan- 
guage up in good old German 
style. The result speaks for it- 
self—in choice Hobokenese. 


This is not an advertisement of 











a clothing house making a spe- 
cialty of liveries. On the con- 
trary, it is a reduced full-page 
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magazine ad of Macbeth who, as 

most people are aware, makes 

lamp chimneys in Pittsburgh. 
The lordly and _ supercilious 













Soft steady restful light 


Where reading and writing are to be 


But—lamp-chimneys that do not fit, 
cause endless annoyance from smoke 
and smell and flickering light 

Macsetn lamp-chimneys fit and 
insure perfect combustion, full 
illumination, and light of the 
solt, steady, restful quality that 

is the unique charm of lamp light. 

I make a chimney to fit every style 
and size of lamp and burner, and my 
name is on.it. Get the right one for j 
your lamp. My Index, sent free, will tell you which one. / 

Mucor lamp<himoeys are made of lump-llimpey gla that will nt break | 
from best, and Unat i cheat as crywah My name ion svery oom. Adee 


MACBETH, Pinstorgh. 











gentleman at the left has nothing 
to do with lamp chimneys and 
does not belong in the advertise- 








Heat Your Residence with a Hot-Water- 
Circulating Grate at a Low Cost. 


Our No. 51 is guaranteed to heat 8,000 to 
10,000 cubic feet of space in zero weather. It 
will suit any fire-place and mantel. Retains a 
fire over night and is cleanly to operate. 

Write for descriptive circular. 
High Grade Wood-Mantels and 
Tile furnished at Cost with 
our make Grates. 


Large catalogue sent on 
receipt of postage 7 cents. 









mm Mo. 121 S. Fifth St 
Quincy, lil. U.S.A. 











As the bubbles ere drawn toward the Grate, so is 
1) iw m he + 


ment. There is a lamp in the 
picture but it is too far away to 
throw any light on the subject of 
the advertisement, and the chim- 





ney down in the right-hand cor. 
ner is pale, timid and apologetic. 

The words which Macbeth uni- 
formly uses in talking about his 
lamp chimneys are what the clas- 
sics describe as “hotstuff,’ but the 
pictures are barely entitled to that 
characterization. 

« ee 


Here are two advertisement: 
on the subject of heating and ven- 
tilation which occupied spaces ap- { 
proximating a standard magazine 
quarter page in a publication de- 








Health, Comfort, Pleasure 
hy the edvantages ofan om fire are copiieei= 





Jackson 
Ventilating Grate 


It fills your rooms with warmed fresh air /rom 
doors and takes out the impure air, makin; 
complete change every fifteen minutes. It 
urns Coal or gas, is made in many beau. 
tiful styles, will fit any fire-place and requires 
oneSourth less fuel than any other grate made, 









Send for the ca! which explains 
all about it, pictures different styles 
and gives prices. 


B. A. JACKSON & BRO., 
25 Beekman Street, New York, 


=e 


voted to such matters. One is 
supposed to show a child blowing 
bubbles before a grate, and an un- 
derline explains that the bubbles 
are drawn toward the grate— 
showing how the impure air is 
drawn out of the room.. The 
other picture shows a group gath- 
ered before an open fire—possibly 
waiting for Santa Claus, and pos- 
sibly worrying about the size of 
the coal bill. 

Both of these pictures are a sad 
waste of space. They mean noth- 
ing. They are not attractive. 
They don’t help sell goods. Yet 
if you had all the money wasted 
in this one year 1908 on this sort 
of stuff you wouldn’t be able to 
think in less than five figures. 
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Classified Advertisements 











er cent 


double price will be charged. 





Advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents a line or forty 
dollars a fase (200 lines) for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five 
scount may be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order 

‘or insertion and ten per cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. 
If a_ specified Pay is demanded for an advertisement, and granted, 




















ADDRESSING MACHINES 


FOR SALE 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 

MACHINE is the only one which cleanses 
the stencil immediately after the imprint is 
made—the vital point in stencil addressing. 
Used by PRINTERS’ INK, BUTTERICK 
PUBLISHING CO., McCLURE’S MAGA- 
ZINE, COURIER- BOYCE CO. anda majority 
of the ‘large penmece. a? hout the country. 
ADDRESSING LOW RATES. 
MACHINES FOR OLE 
Wallace & Company, 29 Murray St., New York 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





ALBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 





W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
* CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





FRENCH TRANSLATIONS—Ads., Booklets, 
Follow-up Literature, etc., rendered in best 
French adapted to Canada. Write for low rates. 
Send for our booklet on ‘‘Advertising in Canada"’ 
—gives valuable information—best papers and 
rates. DESBARATS ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, Suite 50, 42 Victoria Sq., Montreal. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





THE Troy (Ohio) Record gives authorized ad- 
vertising agents 15% commission. Advertis- 
ers placing business direct must pay rates net. 
Big advertisers not excepted. 





HE Ladies’ Home Yournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world. 








ADVERTISING SERVICE 





you can get the actual value of a skilled ad- 
vertising manager for one fourth of his salary 
by poe ( my advertising service. Your own 
financial interests demand that you give me the 
opportunity to prove the truth of my statement. 
Interviews by appointment only. Write to 
HENRY T. BROWN, Room 424, 1121 Bedford 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N 








COIN CARDS 





$3? PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing, 
The CUIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit, Mich 








COIN MAILER 





$2°% 1,000. For 6 coins $3._ Any printing. 
PYTHIAN PRINT'G CO.,Ft.Madison,la. 


. 





‘OR SALE—One No. 5 Scott flat bed Litho- 

graphic Press. One No. 3 Scott flat bed Litho- 
graphic Press. Both in perfect condition and 
can be seen in operation at our place of business. 
NATIONAL PRINTING & ENGRAVING 
PLANT, Niles, Michigan. 








HALF-TONES 





ICTIONARY OF ENGRAVING. Tells ad- 

vertising men lots of things they don’t know 
about one of the most familiar sides of their 
business. Quite unique. Ready September 1. 
Small decorative boards, 75 cents ae. 
WILLIAM HENRY BAKER, P. O. Box 160, 
Cleveland, O. 





rms TONES for the newspaper or cata- 
logue. Line Cuts. Designs. get he A 
THE ‘STANDARD ENGRAVING CO., 
ith Avenue, Times Square. 


EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 2x3, 5c ; 
3x4, $1; - yore Delivered when cash 
accompanies order. Send for samples. 
KNOXVILLE MENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, 


Tenn. 








ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 








INDEX CARDS 





NDEX CARDS for all Cabinets. Get our 
prices and samples. THE BLAIR PRINT- 
ING CO., 912 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








LETTER HEADS 





100 LETTER HEADS and 

100 ENVELOPES, 75c. postpaid 
Printed on Linen Finish Mail order Bond; your 
choice of colors—White, Buff, Olive, Gold: or 
Blue—to introduce our Money-Saving Price List 
of GOOD PRINTING. If you want’ to see 
samples before ordering send 4c. for postage. 
WESTERN BUSINESS AGENCY, Princess 
Building, Chester, Ill. 





LISts 





PROMINENT Farmers and Fruit growers of 
Virginia. Have list of 1000 names; fresh and 
reliable. Invaluable to those wanting to reach 
this class of people. $5 for list. Address C. W. 
WOODSON, Rustburg, Va. 
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MAGAZINES WANTS - f 

“POLLARS AND SENSE” (Col. Hunter's - 
Great Book) free with ADVERTISERS’ ant N 
MAGAZINE one year at 50cents. Indispens- Si 
able to business men who advertise. Best N 


“Ad-School”’ in existence. Sample magazine 


to Write . 











P' 
free. ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE, 1737 
Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo. E 
PAPER i Opy for se 
e 
BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 54-60 Lafayette Street, . 
New York City. Coated papers a specialty. °° ® © 
Diamond B Perfect. Write for high-grade a virile, enthusiastic f 
catalogues. E 








general agency located ( 

















See ae in New York City, : 

PATENTS that PROTECT and that is animated ‘ 

cut ae a eek eae by a spirit of jealous . 

Washington, D/C. Established ises. y p x J 7" ‘ 
pride in its work. 








I dig up facts and : 
write them so 
convincingly that the 
public buys. 
Address 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


“DIGGER,” 


Care Printers’ Ink ~ 


ADVERTISING man wants position, Am at : 
present advertising manager of a large furni- 
ture store. Can plan and write, good, resultful 
advertising. Address “A.B.” Printers’ Ink. 


PREMIUMS 





eo ee ee 


"THOUSANDS of suggestive premiums suit- 
able for publishers and others from the fore- 
most makers and wholesale dealers in jewelry 
and kindred lines. 500-page list price illustrated 
catalogue. (@@©) Greatest book of its kind. 
Published annually, 36th issue now ready; free. 
S. F. MYERS CO., 47w.-49 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


are 











OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

110-112 West 26:h Street, New York City. 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 











PRINTING 








you share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. ASENTS wanted to sellad novelties ; 25% com. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 3samples,10c. J C. KENYON, Owego,N.Y. 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- : 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N.Y. 


t) 
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IRCULA'TION man by Hampton’s Broadway 
Magazine. We want a young live newspaper 
man from the country—one who knows some- 
thing about printing and circulation methods, 
but especially one who can handle office details 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








$50. BUYS three-fifths in‘erest in 
’ monthly paper with 300,000 circu- 
lation. Minority interest owned by founder and 
manager who will remain. Unusual opportu- 
nity for hustling publisher. 

HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 

Brokers in Publishing Property 

253 Broadway, New York 








SUPPLIES 





ME. PUBLISHER : You ought to have Ber- 
nard’s Cold Water Paste in your circulation 
dep’t for pasting mailing wrappers; clean, con- 
venient and cheap. Sample free. BERNARD'S 
PASTE DEP’T, 71 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








* * 


Glue, Paste and Mucilage 
In Patent Pin Tubes. Will stick anything 
stickable. All dealers. Sample tube 10 cts. 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
‘Beston New York Philadelphia Chicago St. 








and carry out plans efficiently and economically. 
This is the one best we nyt ee the right 
man. HAMPTON’S BROADWAY MAGA- 
ZINE, Marbridge Building., Herald Square, 
New York City. 





Cory MAN—Out-of-town agency wants ex- 
perienced writer, capable of managing de- 
partment. Thorough knowledge of printing 
and art work necessary. The right man will 
be appreciated. Give full particulars in con- 
fidence to “‘ EXPERIENCED,” Printers’ Ink. 





COUNTRY Printing Office with good business. 
State price and particulars. Address “X,"’ 
Printers’ Ink. 





FDITor, 30 years old, 12 years’ experience, ex- 
pert knowledge of printing and engraving, 
wants engagement. Unsurpassable word coiner 
and ad writer. Salary $45. ‘RESULTS,’ care 
Printers’ Ink. 





XCELLENT opportunity now offered for ad- 
vertiser or agency to secure a young, finely 
educated advertising manager or copy writer, 

Best of references. Can produce results. 
Address “N. P.,” care Printers’ Ink, 








if 
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NO MORE CUT ROLLERS 
INK-DIVIDING BANDS 


Save many times theircost. Sales agent wanted, 
U. S. and Canada; big pay; particulars mailed. 
N-M-C-R COMPANY, Sole Mfrs. , 370-372 smith 
Street (Telephone 926 Hamilton), bBrouklyn, 
New York. 





Position NOW OPEN—Advg. solicitor, 
Ct., $25-30; advg. mgr., Fla,; Chicago repre- 
sentative for Eastern trade journal; managing 
ed., Mich., $25; non-union news and job supt., 
Ill., $25; non-union news foreman, N. C., 4 
non-union job proof-reader, Ct., $20-22; also 
reporters and linotype operators. Booklet 
freee FERNALD'S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 





RADE PAPER EDITORS — Experienced 
writer for the trade press furnishes weekly 
or monthly New York letter based on personal 
interview with your trade. Reliable market 
reports. Reasonable remuneration. QUICK 
SERVICE, Room 519, 108 Fulton St., New York. 





RANSLATIONS— Technical and commer- 

cial translations from and into Spanish, 
French and German. ph of foreign 
exchanges for trade papers a_ specialty. 
Reasonable rates. QUICK SERVICE, Room 
519, 108 Fulton St., New York 
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HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 





ANTED— Advertising men. Experienced 

Writers, Managers, Solicitors; also open- 
ings for Executives, Bookkeepers and Account 
ants, with publishing experience. Write us to 
day, stating age, experience and position desired 
Service confidential. HAPGOODS ,305 Broadway, 
New York, or 1010 Hartford Building, Chicago. 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 

school educations unly, wno wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where, One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes wees success 
within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds supply. GEORGE H. DOWEL ie 
Advertising and Business Expert, 768 Metro- 
politan Annex, N. Y. 
YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN of ability who 

seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 

should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 10 spruce St., New York. Such 
advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents a 
line, six words to the line. PrinTeRS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 











DAVIDS’ PRACTICAL LETTERER 


at $1, postage paid, will teach you how to write show cards and price tickets, a book 


of one hundred pages, with full particulars. 


Write for information. Address 


THADDEUS DAVIDS CO., 95 and 97 Vandam St., New York City. Est. 1825 








THE MAKE-UP OF THE NEW 
YORK “TIMES.” 


Some of the advertisers and 
agents who regularly place busi- 
ness in the New York dailies are 
of the opinion that the Times, for 
a metropolitan journal carrying a 
large volume of advertising every 
day in the week, is one of the 
best- arranged newspapers in the 
country, in point of advertising 
make-up. 

This is rather an unusual opin- 
ion for advertisers and agents to 
hold about any newspaper. When 
it comes to make-up, the common 
belief is likely to be just the other 
way. Curses loud and deep fall 
upon the unknown make-up man 
who failed to surround every ad 
with live reading matter, or gave 
one the coveted top-of-column in- 
stead of another. 

Some newspapers. with heavy 
patronage find it wise to promise 
nothing at all in the way of posi- 
tion. Space is sold strictly on a 
“run of paper” basis, and every 
advertisement has to take its 


chances. Other publishers make a 
stiff extra charge for special posi- 
tions, or arrange their pages on a 
system that gives the preference 
to the largest ads. 

The New York Times makes an 
extra charge for agreed positions. 
But the general appearance of 
this paper from day to day dem- 
onstrates that, even in the prosy 
financial pages, every ad is where 
it will be seen. The humblest 
inch announcement on the news 
pages usually has reading matter 
on at least one side, or at any rate 
not many inches away. 

Louis Wiley, business manager 
of the Times, said that this sort 
of make-up was adopted about 
three or four years ago, partly as 
an aid in getting business, and 
partly in justice to the small ad- 
vertiser, who could thus see for 
himself that it was not necessar- 
ily the heavy advertisers who got 
all the choice positions. Mr. 
Wiley stated that the Times now 
carries an average of fifty col- 
umns of business daily. The 
Herald is said to average about 
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sixty. columns, and probably the 
average of the morning issue of 
the World is larger, owing to its 
eight-column form. In some of 
the New York dailies, morning 





even the financial pages give the 
impression that they were made 
up primarily as reading pages. 

“We refuse a good deal of ad- 
vertising every day,” said Mr. Wi- 























and evening, that carry‘ great ley. “We take no medical adver- 
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tising. We pay no commission di- 
rect to advertisers, and that keeps 
out some business. We pay the 
commission only to agents recog- 
nized by the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, and we 
never make any concessions to 
anybody. That keeps out more.” 


masses of advertising, the impres- 
sion often made upon a reader is, 
that a few inches of reading mat- 
ter have been strung along the 
top of the advertising, or stuck 
into one corner of a page. But a 
reader of the New York Times 
from day to day will find that 
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Ready-Made Advertisements 








Readers of Printers’ Ink are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for win- 
dow cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department 

















I notice in a recent ad of the 
“Montgomery Fair,” a Montgom- 
ery, Ala., department store, a very 
good window screen talk which 
winds up like this: 


“Easily set to a window. All 65 
sizes, Prices from 85c. to C. 


That is wrong; the lower price, 
or the lowest if more than two 
are named, should be displayed, 
so that the eye of the hurried 
reader will be sure to catch the 
most attractive price in connec- 
tion with the name of the article. 
Thus, the lines above should have 
been set like this: 


“Easily set to any window. All 3 5 
sizes. Prices from 65c. to.. C r] 


This is not an attempt to de- 
ceive the reader; it simply makes 
the best presentation of the case. 





Doesn’t it make you cantaloupe hungry? 


| 


|  'Cantaloupes 


“Gold Seal” Brand 
California 
Rockyfords. 


The kind that are a deli- 
cious memory for hours af- 
ter eating and cause folks 
to ask, “Have you any more 
of the same brand?” They 
are raised under irrigation 
on the sunny Pacific slope, 
and are plucked, packed and 
shipped so as to reach Pitts- 
burgh in that condition 
which epicures call “royal 
ripeness.’ Peddlers don’t 
get them at all. High-class 
grocers sell three for 25¢. 
250 crates are here. We'll 
sell them To-morrow only in 
crates of 45 for $2.15, or in 
smaller quantities at 


FIVE for 25c. 
KAUFMANN’S 
Pittsburg. 














“Prices to suit every purse.” 
knows what that means? 








—and now for real 
hot weather. 


mometer in the upper 90’s” 
—that’s what you should pre- 
pare for if you must stay in 
town. 

Yot live in your office the 
better part of your working 
day—why not make it liv- 
able? 

An electric fan will make 
your office 15 degrees cooler. 
We have them in all sizes 
in every style and at prices 
to suit every purse. 3 

Wholesale and Retail. 


H. C. ROBERTS ELEC- 
TRIC-SUPPLY CO., 
oos Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Who 








burg Post. 


A good suggestion. From the Pitts- 








Motor Without 
Money. 


Motor Tourists often find 
it inconvenient to carry 
with them sufficient cash for 
a long tour. 

Mellon Cheques are as 
good as cash with the add- 
ed advantage of being easily 
carried. 

They can be cashed any- 
where in this country or 
abroad. : ; 

They bear a specimen sig- 
nature of the holder and are 
thus practically secured 
against use by a wrongful 
holder. } 

Booklet and _— specimen 
check will be mailed on re- 
quest. 


MELLON NATIONAL 
BANK 
514 Smithfield St., 
409 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Advertising Manager John S. 
Briggs, of the Prince Furniture 
and Carpet Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
sends “for criticism, if worth it,” 
a number of examples of the 
company’s good advertising. Being 
a credit house, it has the advan- 
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of type and fairly well illustrated. 

Then, after attention has been 
attracted, good use is made of it 
by the furnishing of specific in- 
formation as to selling plans, clear 
descriptions of the goods and well- 
displayed prices. 
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U 
Discount Your Future N 
Many unanticipated expenses will crop up, that wifl consume same of your furnishing 
it off your mind, pay a little down, and let us store 
them until you are ready to have them delivered. You can arrange with us to begin the payments 
after you dre settled, and thus get the immediate benefit of selecting from our large spring stock. 
¢ use of 
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June Brides and Grooms 


‘expenses will crop up, that will consume some of your furatsbiog 
ve kt off your mind, pay a little down, sod let us store them wniil 
You can arrange with us 0 begia the peyments after you are settled, ead thus get the 
our large spring stock, and tbe use of your goods while you ere paying for them 
lower, 
Always remember thet our prices are as low, 6¢ a 
then others, and there’s no extra charge for credit. 


Some “Prince Specials” 
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tage of that alluring proposition 
—doubly alluring to the newly- 
weds of limited means, for whose 
trade the larger ads appeal. 

The ads start right by being in- 
viting to the eye, very symmetri- 
cal, generally with only two faces 





Two of these ads are repro- 
duced herewith to show their bold 
yet pleasing style and to give 
point to a criticism of illustra- 
tions. 

The illustration at the head of 
the upper one attempts too much, 
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with the usual result—such a mass 
of detail as to make it confusing. 
There was no occasion to take in 
all the surroundings of the house; 
they have some artistic merit, per- 
haps, but are not an essential 
part of the picture and are not 
for sale. There are too many 
decorations in the rooms— the 
rubber plant gets mixed up with 
the bed, and the useless shading 
on the walls blends so_ nicely 
with other pieces of furniture as 
to make them practically one. 
The house and the rooms should 
have been larger, in order to give 
the furniture a chance, even if a 
part of the front porch had to be 
sacrificed and the chimney stuck 
through the border of the adver- 
tisement. 

The other illustration—the bun- 
galow—is very nice in a way, yet 
looks rather cold and uninviting 
for a June bride. 

But, they’re good ads. 





In the constant effort to make 
bargains look bigger there is a 
dangerous temptation to side-step 
the truth as to real values or reg- 
ular prices, and this has led many 
advertisers to substitute for “our 
regular price,” or “cut from,” such 
phrases as “actual value,” “real 
value,” “usually sold for” etc., in 
connection with higher prices than 
they have ever asked for the 
items advertised. 

I do not say that all who have 
used such phrases have used them 
in that way, or with intent to mis- 
lead the buyer, but, as in many 
other things, the innocent are 
likely to suffer with the guilty 
and it is better to avoid even the 
appearance of unfairness. 

When the thing is done as I 
have described it, it is decidedly 
dangerous. It often gives com- 
petitors a chance to show either 
that the advertiser’s prices are too 
high or-that he is lying. 

If it happens, as it sometimes 
does, that a merchant’s regular 
prices are lower on some things 
than the regular prices of his 
competitors, that may be stated, 
with examples, in the general in- 
troductory, or it may be shown 
on each item by naming three 


. 


prices: first, “sold regularly else- 
where at —”; second, “our regu- 
lar price —”; third “now —.” 

Another pernicious and not un- 
common practice is to quote the 
regular price for perfect goods, 
without explanation, on seconds 
or otherwise damaged goods. 

Only stores with tremendous 
possibilities for transient trade 
can afford to employ such meth- 
ods, the late lamented Phineas T. 
Barnum’s_ statement’ that the 
great American public loves to be 
humbugged and the fact that 
people are sometimes stung twice 
in the same place notwithstand- 
ing. 





The display, plus a good outline cut 
which appeared in the original, tells 
pretty nearly the whole story. From 
the Louisville (Kentucky) Courier- 
Journal. 





Hot Water 
in 24 Minutes 
By the Watch 


How’s that for quick 
work? Hot water in 2% 
minutes seems almost impos- 
sible, but we can prove it by 
residents of Louisville who 
actually bought and tested 
these heaters with the above 
results. 


THE “NEW PROCESS” 
BRASS WATER HEATER 


is certainly a wonder. Can 
be attached to either side of 
your range boiler. Has a 
powerful burner, consumes 
half gas and half air. Burns 
either natural or artificial 
gas. Very economical. Wa- 
ter coils are made of heavy 
brass tubing—top and_ bot- 
tom, manifold, of heavy 
cast-brass. Cast-iron casting. 
All parts removable—easily 
kept clean. We can’t praise 
it too highly. Every one 
sold sells another. Stop in 
and see it. 


Price, $10.50 





Jones & Miter Co., 
| (Incorporated) 
| 316 West Market Street. 
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the 


The 
Wash. 


Where lots are small it often makes 
and 
hungry call more imperative to state 
the exact number, as in this ad from 
Spokane, 


bargain look bigger 


Spokesman - Review, 


the 
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Women’s 

Low Shoes $1.95 
Values 

$2.50 to $3.50 


These are mostly black, 
but a few pair of tan ox- 
fords are also included; you 
had better come early for 
the tans. <A fairly good as- 
sortment of styles; welt and 
turned soles, patent and 
plain kid stock; all sizes in 
the lot, but perhaps you will 
not find all sizes in any one 
style. Just 60 pairs in the 
collection; they will be 


closed out ee ttes at the sale 
y 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


water.” 





An argument ‘that would seem to “ hold 
i From the Trenton (N. J.) 
Daily True American. 





Wet Coal Can’t 
Be Screened. 


though it be dashed against 
a hundred sieves. Because 
dirt sticks to wetness, and 
doesn’t have the chance to 
fall away from the coal. 
“SILVER; ASH” IS AL- 
WAYS DRY. 

It’s kept so in huge rain- 
tight pockets. As it passes 
from our pockets te the 
wagons, over long screens, 
it cleans itself, the dirt fall- 
ing away from the coal, 
leaving you not a pound of 
it in a ton of burnable. fuel. 

That’s an actual actual- 
saver. Realize it? 


’Phones 70. 
TATTERSALL’S, 
Trenton, N. J. 














Bound to make an impression. 
headlines should have read 
Late Grover Cleveland on Life Insur- 


| 

price. Originally they were | 
priced $2.50, $3 and $3.50; 

choice to-day.......... $1.95 | 

THE CRESCENT, 

Spokane, Wash. | 

Everything but the price. From the 
Danbury (Conn.) News. 


ance. 


























At Last a Practical 
Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 

It’s the Conklin, 
and Wilson Has it. 


A dip in any ink, a pres- 
sure of the thumb, and the 
Conklin pen is filled, ready 
to write—all done in an in- 
stant, quicker than we can 
tell about it. 7 

The principle is simplicity 
itself. 

Insidé the barrel of the 
pen, which is the same in 
appearance and material as 
any other high-grade foun- 
tain pen, is a collapsible ink 
reservoir of soft rubber. To 
fill this reservoir simply 
compress it, immerse pen in 
ink, and allow reservoir to 
expand in a_ natural way— 
and that is all there is to it. 

See demonstration in our 
show window. 


THE F. L. WILSON CO., 
Masonic Building, 
Danbury, Conn. 


But the 
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The Late 
Grover Cleveland 
On Insurance, 


“When I was a young man 
I took out two policies for 
my mother; one was for 
$2,500 and the other for 
$5,000. I have held on to 
them all these years and am 
still paying premiums on 
them. I’m.going to hold on 
to them. This is the thing 
for everybody with some- 
body depending on him. Get 
a policy, then hold on to it. 
It means self-respect; it 
means that nobody will have 
to put something in a hat 
for you or your dependent 
ones if you should 
snatched away from them. 
Nobody who likes you liv- 





be | 


ing will be called on to do | 


anything for you or yours 
with ill grace and a grudg- 
ing heart.” 
ance in The New York Life. 


D. T. CORBETT, 
91 White St., 
Danbury, Conn. 


He held insur- | 
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“I have often wondered why many of my esteemed 
contemporaries do not realize more fully the value of 
advertising their own business, und it has always 
seemed to me a very curious freak in the make-up of 
a publisher's mind that he ts continually soliciting busi- 
ness for his own publications solely on the strength of 
the value of advertising in a general way and then 
fails to take advantage of the same means to enlarge 
his own business.” CYRUS CURTIS. 





q It is the ambition of many an enterprising 
publisher to emulate Mr. Curtis’ remarkable 
success with the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
Saturday Evening Post. 


q Their value as advertising mediums is bet- 
ter known and more respected than any other 
publications anywhere — theirs is the most 
notable success of publishing history. 


q Surely no one could speak with greater au- 
thority on the value of self-advertising by 
publishers than one who has done so much of 
it with such enviable results. 


q Mr. Curtis’ letter, quoted above, has special 
reference to the value of PRINTERS’ INK as 
the logical medium through which to talk to 
advertisers. He has been a liberal user of 
space in PRINTERS’ INK from its earliest days 
—and still finds it valuable. 


@ The moral is obvious. There’s no better 
time than now to start. 








Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


10 Spruce Street -:- -:- New York City 
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Making Good 


Every Day with the 
Reader and Advertiser 








Chas. B. Castner, President. 


THE STEWART DRY GOODS CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK STORE 
Fourth Avenue and Walnut Street 
; LovIsvILLE, Ky., June 3, 1908. 
The Louisville Herald, 
Mr. J. W. Brown, General Manager. 
My dear Mr. Brown: 

We feei it almost a public duty to express our appreci- 
ation of the painstaking efforts of your office staff, in hand- 
ling our Big Double Page Advertisement, of the Department 
Managers’ Great June Sale. The overwhelming success of 
this Great Selling Event is, to a large extent, due to the 
publicity of the Louisville Herald, in bringing these great 
offerings before the pee of this ity me vicinity. 


1 
"= H. "HILL, LL, "Vase Manager. 


L. Oberdorfer, President. W. J. Gerber, Treasurer. 


PLOCK-GERBER FURNITURE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
FURNITURE, CARPETS AND STOVES 
We Furnish Homes Complete 4 r ul 
from Kitchen to Parlor. 08¢ Waser Manxer Starr 
CasH or Easy Payments. Home Phone 2450. 
LovisvILte, Ky., May 29, 1908. 
Publishers Louisville Herald, City. 

Gentlemen—Our doubt as to whether Morning Newspaper 
advertising could be made to pay West Market Street Mer- 
chants has been entirely dispelled within the past few weeks, 
during which time our advertising campaign has produced 
satisfactory profits. 

We have used approximately 10,000 lines in the effort, 
most of which has been placed in the Daily and Sunday 
Herald, and the results have convinced me that the Herald 
is a most excellent medium. Our store has been crowded 
day after day with people who not only come to Jook, but to 
buy, and we are satisfied that the judicious use of space in 
your publication will bring the crowds no matter where a 
store may be located. 

Wishing you continued success, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
PLOCK-GERBER FURNITURE co. 
L Oberdorfer, President. 











An unimpeachable demonstration of 
the value of advertising space with 


Ghe Louisville Herald 


1907 GURANTEED CIRCULATION 
Average 21,074 IN EXCESS 20,000 
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